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Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium is a very 

timely one and one which, in the 
light of the personnel contributing and 
the topic on which reports are forth- 
coming, bids fair to be one of the most 
significant of the year. 

The symposium opens with a dis- 
cussion of the underlying causes of de- 
linquency and the nature of delinquency 
today written by O. H. Close, super- 
intendent of the Preston School of 
Industry and chairman of the California 
Youth Authority. Next comes an article 
by Harold Slane, describing the pro- 
gram of the California Youth Author- 
ity. Mrs. Charlotte Elmott, director of 
child guidance in the Santa Barbara 
City Schools, discusses the schools’ part 
in solving the delinquency problem. 

George Gleason, executive secretary 
of the Committee for Church and Com- 
munity Cooperation in Los Angeles, dis- 
cusses the problem of delinquency with 
respect to the problems that arise from 
the presence of minority groups. 

A most important part of the sym- 
posium consists of a series of short 
accounts of efforts that individual com- 
munities are making to combat delin- 
quency. Described are such activities 


as the following: big brother and big 
sister departments of police forces; the 
contribution of child-guidance clinics ; 
the establishment of a community-wide 
referral index; work of the Travelers’ 
Aid; participation by the California 
State War Council; work of the Chil- 
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| dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 


partment of Labor; the program of the 
Ventura School for Girls; and so on. 

In this same number, J. R. Broken- 
shire, principal of the Woodrow Wilson 
Evening High School, San Jose, re- 
ports on casualties suffered by Cali- 
fornia public school forum activities. 
The continuation of Wallace M. Tay- 
lor’s account of his school’s program 
for the Chinese also is scheduled for 
November. 





The Journal's Group 
Subscription Plan 


AST year, when other magazines 
were increasing their prices, the 
JouRNAL reduced its subscription rate 
through the introduction of a group sub- 
scription plan. Again this year, the 
group plan will be in effect, whereby 
individual subscriptions sell at $1.00 
each instead of at $3.00 each if pur- 
chased singly or at $2.00 if included as 
a part of the associate membership. 
During the school year 1942-43, more 
than 100 schools had group subscrip- 
tions and more than 1,000 new Cali- 
fornia secondary teachers subscribed to 
the JOURNAL. 

The group plan is a means whereby 
the teachers of any California second- 
ary school having an institutional mem- 
bership can send in a joint order and 
secure their subscriptions at the reduced 
price. Only requirement is that at least 
one-third of the members of the school 
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must be securing the JournaL—either 
through the group plan itself or as a 
result of membership in the Society. 
In many schools, the library, Parent- 
Teacher organization, faculty associ- 
ation, or other group is helping pay the 
cost of the group subscription. 

Publicity in regard to the group plan 
has been mailed to each secondary 
principal in California. Further infor- 
mation and circulars will be furnished 
by the publishers on request. 

The California Society of Secondary 
Education offers three classes of mem- 
bership: the Institutional Membership, 
at $10, is planned for schools and libra- 
ries and includes a subscription to the 
JouRNAL, a copy of the $5-California 
School Directory, and the publications 
of the monograph series ; the Corporate 
Membership, at $5, entitles the holder 
to a subscription to the JouRNAL and 
the right to vote and hold office; and 
the Associate Membership, entitles the 
holder only to a subscription to the 
Journav. It is this latter form of 
membership which is held by some 2,000 
secondary teachers in California not 
participating in the new plan. Indi- 
viduals in California who are not in the 
secondary field and out-of-state indi- 
viduals and organizations are not eligi- 
ble for membership but may subscribe 
for the JourNAL at the rate of $3.00 
per year. 

Group subscriptions run for eight 
issues of the Jourat. Schools which 
began subscriptions last fall with the 
October and November issues must re- 
new them immediately. 





Member of Society 
To Retire 
WarrEN Ayer, one of the leaders 
@in the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education since its founding 
and at present a member of the So- 
ciety’s Board of Trustees, has retired 
from the superintendency at Eureka. 
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Mr. Ayer has been superintendent at 
Eureka for the past four years. He 
is retiring from school administration 
after twenty-one years of service as 
superintendent of schools in three cities 
in California, having spent nine years 
at Los Gatos and eight years at Mon- 
rovia prior to his going to Eureka. He 
has been engaged in educational work 
continuously since 1907. 

During his time as superintendent in 
Eureka, Mr. Ayer directed a building 
program which included: the construc- 
tion of four modern elementary school 
buildings, providing new housing for 
practically the entire elementary school 
population of the city; the completion 
of a new high school woodshop and 
classroom structure; and the building 
of new quarters for band and orchestra 
instruction. 





Workshop Studies 
Education of Mexican- 
Americans 


HE problem of educating the 

Mexican children in our schools is 
a serious one for California, particu- 
larly for the southern part of the State, 
where there are such concentrations of 
those composing this minority group. 
The problem is one of adapting our 
schooling to the needs of a group of 
children whose background is different 
from that of our own children and who 
usually have not had anything like the 
same sort of scholastic preparation that 
the boys and girls in our schools have 
had. It is a problem, also, of making 
these youngsters a part of the majority 
group rather than a minority. The en- 
tire situation is aggravated by our long- 
standing lethargy and oftentimes by our 
actual refusal to face it. 


To encourage teachers of Mexican 
children to study the problem and to 
make plans for improving the situation 
in their individual schools and class- 
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rooms, the Los Angeles City and County 
superintendents of schools arranged for 
a workshop to be held this last summer 
at the Abraham Lincoln High School 
in Los Angeles. Perhaps a brief account 
of the proceedings of these meetings 
will indicate how Southern California 
is attacking this minority problem. 

The workshop consisted of morning 
general meetings and of afternoon dis- 
cussion and study groups. The general 
assemblies called together each morn- 
ing the entire workshop membership 
to discuss and to hear discussed not 
only the specific problems pertaining 
to people of Latin American descent 
within the borders of the United States, 
but also the larger problems involved 
in relationships with the countries of 
Latin America. The information ob- 
tained and the points of view expressed 
served as starting points for further dis- 
cussion and study in the smaller groups. 


Dr. Vierling Kersey and Dr. C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendents sponsor- 
ing the workshop, emphasized in the 
opening meeting the need for studying 
the multiple factors creating the prob- 
lem of the Mexican youth in the United 
States, his relation to other minority 
groups, the educational achievements of 
the Mexican pupils in our schools, and 
the social, political, economic, and geo- 
graphical aspects of the life of the Mexi- 
can prior to his arrival in the United 
States. The music furnished at this 
initial assembly was uniquely spirited 
and delightful. The organization offer- 
ing the program is itself worthy of no- 
tice, the Lincoln High School Alumnae 
Girls’ Glee Club, a group of women who 
have continued their membership and 
study over a period of twenty years or 
more. 

At one of the general sessions, a 
forum of Mexican youth focused our 
attention on the problems that seem 
pertinent to them, the zoot-suit discrimi- 
nation, the social and economic barriers 
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raised against Mexican youths in this 
country, the status and esteem which 
they always desire and often lack. Prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency and racial 
isolation need, they maintain, a cre- 
ative program for building American 
pride in Mexican codperation, contri- 
bution, and achievement. Reference 
was made to the Mexican honor group 
of Abraham Lincoln High School, 


‘whose charter is here presented. 


The organization, “Los Charros,” is an in- 
tegral part of the Mexican Youth Movement 
to better conditions for Mexican-Americans 
in our United States. 

In Lincoln, Mexican students have now 
awakened to the realization that they, too, 
have an important place in our Democracy, 
and that they, too, have a very definite con- 
tribution to make. 

As staunch supporters of our American 
Democracy, “Los Charros” will render service 
to our country, our school, and our people. 

We will ever encourage the culture of Mexi- 
can Youth along Artistic, Educational, and 
Social Lines, and we will attempt to impress 
upon all youth that we, as members of a cos- 
mopolitan nation, can make this nation better 
through self-improvement. 

Among the outstanding assembly 
speakers were Ignacio Lopez, news- 
paper editor of Ontario, California; 
José Arias, presenting a charming group 
of Mexican entertainers; Dr. Malbone 
Graham, who emphasized the debt we 
Pan-Americans owe to the Monroe 
Doctrine and to the British navy that 
made its provisions respected and who 
also traced the influence of the Southern 
slave holder to the bloody battlefields 
of the Mexican war, electrifying us with 
a statement that every drop of blood 
spilt on the battlefields of that war was 
wiped out by the blood shed at Shiloh 
and Gettysburg; and Dr. Louis Curtis, 
who brought Pan-American pictures 
and music for our enjoyment. 

Discussions were led by leading social 
workers, among them Frank Wilkin- 
son of Ramona Gardens and Robert 
Bowling of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Crime Prevention Bureau. José Za- 
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tivities, challenged our prejudices, our 
preconceived ideas, and urged us to 
build an American symphony in which Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 
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zueta, prominent in Mexican youth ac- 


the Mexican theme will be significant 
and respected.—ETHEL Percy ANDRUS, 
Board of Trustees; principal, Abraham 








q In these days when we are giving so much thought to world citizenship and uni- 
versal freedom, when we see what the hatred for minority races has done to Europe, 
it is time for us to take stock of what we here in California are doing in our schools 
to equalize the opportunities of the children in these so-called minority groups. Such 
a@ symposium finds expression in California quite naturally during these days when 
the State is experiencing a great influx of Mexicans and Negroes. Of these two 
groups, the former at the moment probably composes the most numerous minority 
group in California. The numbers in the second, however, are growing by leaps and 
bounds. For obvious reasons, most of the symposium is concerned with the education 
of Negroes and Mexicans; but there are other minority groups in California, and 
two of these, the Chinese and Italians, also are considered in the symposium. With 
regard to the latter. there is but a small problem, for the second generation has be- 
come Americanized very rapidly. So far as the Chinese are concerned, one of the 
articles in the symposium gives a very fine picture of existing conditions. 

Despite the fact that it is concerned almost exclusively with problems of educating 
the Negro, the article by Hubert C. Armstrong gives a good introduction to the sym- 
posium, for it goes to some length to get us to consider the minority problem from the 
right point of view. It is followed by an article from Miss Charlotte Moton, who looks 
at the picture from the point of view of the Negro. These two opening articles consider 
the problem from different viewpoints, but there is a great amount of similarity 
between the conclusions that we draw from reading each. 

Mr. Armstrong’‘s article describes the minority group situation that exists in Oak- 
land today. Other articles portray the problems of other cities. Dr. C. C. Trillingham 
and Miss Marie M. Hughes outline the educational program that Los Angeles County 
has initiated for the Mexicans; Miss Ruth F. Ginsburg tells of the new program in 
Los Angeles for teaching Spanish; Mr. William E. McGorray, principal of the Andrew 
Jackson Industrial School, Los Angeles, discusses how his school is meeting the needs 
of its Mexican community: and Wallace M. Taylor, principal of the Francisco Junior 
High School, San Francisco, tells of the work his school is doing with the Chinese 
and Italians. 

Several writers in the symposium mention that the only final solution of a minority 
problem must come in helping the minority solve its own problems. Typical of what 
the schools are doing in this direction are the activities described in articles by Mrs. 
Dolores Tucker and J. W. McDaniel. The first of these writers tells of a Mexican folk 
dancing class in a junior high school, and the latter describes the successful function- 
ing of a Negro club in the Bakersfield Junior College. 

The symposium closes with an article by Dr. M. E. Herriott, principal of the Central 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, in which consideration is given to the nature of the 
administrator's responsibility for minorities in his school. 

The articles on education for Mexicans were an outgrowth of the Los Angeles City 
and County Workshop of last summer, which is described briefly by Dr. Ethel Percy 
Andrus in an editorial preface to the symposium. Dr. Andrus planned the portion of 
the symposium devoted to Mexican education and secured the articles for publica- 
tion. Principal of the Abraham Lincoln High School in Los Angeles, where the Work- 
shop was held, she is a life corporate member of the California Society of Secondary 
Education and for many years has served on the Society's Board of Trustees and on 
the “Journal's” editorial board. 











The Negro 


HAT is the Negro problem 
in education? The writer asked 
this of Dr. Alfred E. Baker, principal 


of the school in Oakland having the © 


largest number of Negroes. The reply 
was, “It is no different from the prob- 
lem of education in general. It is cer- 
tainly not a race problem, although it 
is a social, economic, and cultural prob- 
lem.” But another school official said 
there is a serious Negro problem because 
the Negroes are moving into “white dis- 
tricts,”” and some of the white parents 
object to their children attending school 
where Negroes attend, and so on. 

In 1940 there were 8,462 Negroes 
in Oakland. Two and one-half years 
later there were approximately 20,000, 
or two and one-half times as many. Of 
the total Negro school population, 56 
per cent are in two schools. Ninety per 
cent of them live in an area which is 
about 15 per cent of the total residential 
area. Seventy-eight per cent are in 
Grades 1 to 8, and 22 per cent are in 
high school. There is no segregation, 
and few official discriminations are 
made. Schools are a part of society, 
however, and many of the Negro-white 
problems in society at large exist also 
within schools. But these problems usu- 
ally do not present themselves until 
after the ninth grade in school. 


There are two ways to state the “Ne- 
gro problem.” One involves stating 


ways in which Caucasians believe the 
Negroes are a problem to them. The 
other means stating in detail ways in 
which the Negroes have problems in 
dealing with us. Both statements are 
merely facets of an American problem. 
More correctly, there is no one “Negro 
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q By HUBERT C. ARMSTRONG 





4 In this article, Mr. Armstrong takes 
an interesting point of view towards 
what is meant by the “Negro prob- 
lem,” asking us to think of ourselves, 
for the moment, as a minority race and 
then to think again of the “problems” 
that would arise if actually we were 
in this position. But withal, he is very 
realistic in his views of the situation 
as it faces the educator. If his point of 
view is that which governs the educa- 
tional program for Negroes in Oak- 
land—Oakland now has about 20,000 
Negroes, he tells us—the situation ap- 
pears to be under very good control. 
Mr. Armstrong is director of re- 
search for the Oakland Public Schools. 
His experience has included three 
and one-half years of public school 
teaching, four years of college teach- 
ing, ten years as a clinical psycholo- 
gist, and three years in research 
work. Included in these various acti- 
vities were three years spent work- 
ing with the Aleutian natives in 
Alaska, and one summer in a Japa- 
nese relocation center. In regard to 
the article, Mr. Armstrong writes: 
“The writer is indebted to Dr. Alfred 
E. Baker, Oakland school principal, 
to Miss Ida L. Jackson, a Negro 
teacher in Oakland, and to Harold N. 
Wright, supervisor of war training, 
for many suggestions as to content 
and for reading the manuscript.” 





problem,” but instead many facets of the 
United States-Caucasian and the United 
States-Negro relationship. These vary 
from place to place within our country 
and within the city. Below we shall dis- 
cuss several aspects of the problem. 
What is our attitude toward the 
Negro? Almost every aspect of the 
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white-Negro problem is influenced by 
the attitudes of each toward the other. 
An attitude describes what we feel like 
doing. Perhaps the most striking single 
characteristic of the problem is that the 
Negroes are thought to be inferior with- 
out confirming evidence. Also, most 
Caucasians believe the presumption that 
they are members of a superior race. 

Thus, in dealing with the Negro prob- 
lem, it is easy for us to approach the 
question in a paternalistic way, con- 
descending to be charitable, equitable, 
and just toward our inferiors. If we 
fall into the easy psychology of rational- 
izing our belief in our own superiority, 
we are nonetheless guilty of a fallacy. 

There is no evidence to show that any 
race is different in intelligence or in 
psychological characteristics from any 
other race in terms of natural consti- 
tutional endowment. Leta Holling- 
worth states, “The position of Ameri- 
can anthropology is thus clearly stated. 
It is that psychologists have not yet as- 
certained whether differences in mental 
ability or in mental pattern exist among 
the races of men. More specifically, the 
position would be that it is at present 
wholly unknown whether there are 
differences in intelligence as related to 
ethnic species.” ? 

But, regardless of this fact, belief 
often is to the contrary. 

Margaret Mead, the well-known 
anthropologist, has observed: “Thus, 
we see that the presence of one element 
within our culture—a spurious sense of 
superiority of one group of human 
beings over another, which gave the 
group in power the impetus to force 
their language, their beliefs, and their 
culture down the throats of the group 
which was numerically, or economi- 
“cally, or geographically handicapped— 
"1 Leta 8S. Hollingworth, “The Problem of 
Comparing Races,’ National Society for the 


Study of Education, Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, 
Part 1, page 257. 
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has corrupted and distorted the empha- 
ses in our free schools.” ? 

Margaret Mead goes on further to say 
that “dry pedagogy, regimentation, in- 
doctrination, manipulation, and propa- 
ganda . . come from the insult to 
human life which is perpetuated when- 
ever one human being is regarded as 
differentially less or more human than 
another.” 

Thus, there is a danger that we may 
unconsciously fall into the same kind of 
thinking about racial superiority that 
Hitler and the Nazi Party verbalize in 
their propaganda about Aryan superi- 
ority. While many of us were amused 
at Hitler’s chagrin at a Negro’s winning 
one of the Olympic events, we may 
rationalize our own feelings of superi- 
ority by enjoying an occasional success 
of the “underdog,” or by accusing the 
Negro of arrogance if he does not “keep 
his place.” The term “arrogance” itself 
is applied when undue initiative is taken, 
and in the case of the Negro we some- 
times interpret any attempt to depart 
from a position of inferiority as being 
arrogant. 

Will Caucasians sense the real nature 
of the Negro problem until they attempt 
to imagine themselves in a similar po- 
sition? Let us suppose that we whites 
comprise 10 per cent of the population ; 
the other 90 per cent are Negroes. 
With rare exceptions all government 
and business leadership is in the hands 
of Negroes. For a white man to attain 
a position of even near equality requires 
something on the order of genius. We 
know that our sons, irrespective of any 
education, will have opportunities to be 
employed at common labor, or as Pull- 
man car porters, or in some form of 
personal service. We must live in a 
special section of the city, and we are 
regarded by the Negroes as unquestion- 
ably of inferior constitutional stock. 

2 Margaret Mead, “Contributions of Primi- 


tive Education to Modern Education,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, May 1943, page 638. 
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True, we have among our people great 
musicians, great athletes, and a few 
great scientists. Our suicide rate is only 
about one-tenth of that of the Negroes. 
Our grandparents and great grand- 
parents were for the most part all slaves 
to the Negroes, and we have never, as 
a group, had equal opportunities for 
education. 

Under such circumstances it would be 
rather hard to convince us that our dis- 
content with our lot should be regarded 
by Negroes as one of their problems. 


NDOUBTEDLY, one of the seri- 

ous problems in connection with 
racial assimilation has to do with stand- 
ards of living, personal conduct, per- 
sonal habits, manner of language—the 
style of life to which people are habitu- 
ated. The feelings of some Caucasians 
toward Negroes involve attitudes that 
the Negro’s manner of living is not such 
as to be congenial to the white man’s. 
Part of this problem is economic, for 
Negroes have lived in poverty that does 
not permit a style of life equal to that 
of the average American. Economic 
equality alone is not the answer, but 
economic inequality of the sort the 
Negro faces at the present time makes 
difficult, if not impossible, his being an 
equal in other ways. Opportunities for 
access to the advantages of a culture 
usually require equal opportunity to ob- 
tain the money necessary to pay for such 
advantages. 


Dr. Baker, the Oakland school princi- 
pal already mentioned, believes that the 
best general approach to the problem 
of avoiding racial discrimination is to 
ignore the problem and take equality 
for granted. And, when something to 
the contrary happens, pay as little at- 
tention as possible to the issue. As an 
example of this, he mentions having 
gone swimming in a pool where there 
were both Negroes and whites. A Cau- 
casian complained to him about Negroes 


being permitted in the pool. He re- 
plied, “What’s the matter, can’t you 
take the American people ?” 


It’s probably true that even though 
many people will be resistant they will 
make adjustments to situations if they 
have to, and it is probably wise to force 
some adjustments to be made—but only 
a degree at a time so as not to produce 
a crisis that will have a negative effect. 
It is very easy to be complacent, how- 
ever, and to make no adjustments 
merely because some adjustments are 
difficult. The policies which are de- 
signed to make no trouble for anyone 
usually force the Negro to continue to 
accept discriminations that have been 
long practiced. In this respect a great 
many people feel that an improvement 
of the Negro’s position that is initiated 
by the Negro himself is impudent arro- 
gance and that all the concessions to 
the Negro should come from the white 
man. Equality can never exist until the 
Negro has a right to help right his own 
difficulties. 

Many times the racial problem is said 
to be insoluble because of the fact that 
its ultimate aspect of intermarriage is 
said to be insoluble. We need to bear 
in mind that many steps can be taken 
between the present state of affairs and 
the ultimate or idealistic state of affairs, 
and we need not refuse to take as many 
next steps as we can because of the fact 
that we may believe that the ultimate 
problem offers so many difficulties. 

The problem of equality of any mi- 
nority group, of the Negroes in par- 
ticular, is not unlike the problem of 
equality among members of the Cau- 
casian race. It does not follow, for ex- 
ample, that because conditions exist 
that prevent the marriage of any two 
Caucasian people, they could not behave 
as equals in other areas of life. The 
reasons for making marriage inadvis- 
able for any two persons are not the 
same reasons that would make impossi- 
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ble a relationship of equality in many 
other ways. 


|. aie banage aspect of the Negro 
problem at present arises from the 
fact that the influx of Negroes has in- 
cluded a good many from the Deep 
South. Many of these Negroes are liv- 
ing under conditions of real freedom 
for the first time in their lives. One of 
the Negro teachers in Oakland told the 
writer that these parents sometimes 
have told their children, “We are going 
to go to California. We can be free 
there. You won’t have to say ‘Yes, sir’ 
and ‘No, ma’am’ to the white children. 
You won’t even have to say ‘Yes, sir’ 
and ‘No, ma’am’ to your teacher in 
school. You won’t have to ride in spe- 
cial streetcars, and you won’t have to 
get off the sidewalk any more to let 
white people pass.” 

When some of these children get here, 
they may overdo their expression of 
their new-found freedom and may even 
be discourteous at times. We need to 
remember, however, that some of these 
people now are earning as much in a 
day as previously they earned in a year ; 
that some of them never wore shoes 
until they came here; that they have 
been transplanted from conditions of the 
most abject poverty and “free servi- 
tude” to a region that ranks among the 
most free parts of the United States. 
But freedom even here is relative, for 
later they may meet the disillusionment 
that will come from finding that other 
forms of discrimination exist rather 
than the imaginary freedom they once 
expected. This is going to mean not 
only adjustment now, but readjustment 
later on. Who will help them make this 
readjustment? Negroes alone? Parents 
alone? Is this a problem with which 
their teachers can help? 

In Oakland we have three Negro 
teachers. One of them has been in our 
employ for eighteen years. The writer 
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has been able to discover no instance 
of any objection to these teachers that 
has come from the parents of white 
children, although there have been ob- 
jections from some colored parents be- 
cause of the fact that their children were 
being taught by a Negro teacher. One 
reason for Negroes objecting to Negro 
teachers is that Negroes from the South 
know that Negro teachers there are less 
well trained than Caucasian teachers. 
Many Southern Negro teachers are paid 
$16 a month for five months a year. 
The rest of the year they have to work 
on farms or do common labor. Many 
Negroes from the South are likely to 
misjudge a Northern Negro teacher, 
who may be as well trained as a Cau- 
casian, because they have had experi- 
ence only with the less well-prepared 
Negro teachers of the South. 

This brings up an interesting prob- 
lem for which the schools have some 
responsibility. It is this: A great many 
Negroes, because of their history and 
their treatment, are convinced of their 
own inferiority. It is well known that 
feelings of inferiority can express them- 
selves either as humble attitudes or 
as Overcompensating attitudes. But we 
need to remember that both derive from 
feelings of inadequacy. The solution 
lies in learning to accept a status of 
equality. 


NOTHER area where there is a 
“Negro problem,” and one where 

the public schools must avoid being em- 
broiled, is the industrial situation. In 
no other area of Negro education is the 
problem more complex, nor are there 
greater possibilities for misunderstand- 
ing, controversy, and friction. Up until 
the time of the present war and the seri- 
ous manpower shortage, Negroes were, 
with but few exceptions, kept out of 
labor unions. Because of the fact that 
unions did not take in Negroes, trade 
training for them in schools was dis- 
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couraged or almost entirely nonexistent. 
In this way, the “buck” was passed to 
schools; and the immediate barrier 
against Negroes working in a trade lay 
in the fact that it was difficult for them 
to register for trade training. It was 
then possible for the unions to say that 
they would not accept Negroes because 
of the fact that they were not trained, 
and the schools could say that it was 
pointless to train them because the union 
would not accept them. 

Thus, the Negro was faced with an 
impossible situation, and the public 
schools became the first barrier the 
Negro met in attempting to obtain trade 
employment. But the above picture is 
an oversimplification of the problem. 
In the first place, this situation applied 
mainly to craft unions, for the C. I. O. 
had made a special point of their lack of 
racial discrimination. Secondly, A. F. 
of L. unions did not officially debar from 
membership persons because of racial 
extraction. 

The problem lies deeper. The in- 
dustrial aspect of discrimination against 
the Negro would not have been solved 
if Negroes had been freely admitted to 
unions. Employers do not want to ac- 
cept the Negro. Prior to the present 
war, most employers refused to take 
Negroes as craftsmen. Since the war 
there has been some relaxation, but this 
is mainly in the shipbuilding trades, and 
there are still many employers who will 
not employ a Negro at all, or if pressed 
to do so will keep him in their employ 
but a few days. 

In Oakland, at present, Negroes are 
being accepted in trade unions and for 
training in schools on a broader basis 
than ever before. The need for workers 
in wartime has resulted in the accep- 
tance of Negroes into unions that here- 
tofore did not permit membership. This 
is especially true of unions representing 
crafts used in shipbuilding, welding in 
particular. Many training classes in 
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trade schools now contain Negroes, and 
in some of them nearly one-half of those 
enrolled are Negroes. The schools still 
face a difficult problem, however, for 
persons trained in any grade expect 
placement as a result of their attaining 
proficiency in a trade. 

When a student is admitted to a trade 
class and it is believed he cannot be 
placed in a job upon completion of his 


‘instruction, such admission is unfair to 


the trainee unless he has been informed 
previously that placement is very un- 
likely, if not impossible. The policy is 
to accept Negroes for training in most 
cases, however, for even though they 
may be barred from union membership 
they are eligible for employment under 
Federal Civil Service. The position of 
the schools is at best a difficult one be- 
cause they are caught between preju- 
dices on the one hand and “rights” on 
the other, and it is difficult to be both 
realistic and fair. In no case, however, 
can we afford to refuse the right to an 
education even though we may need to 
inform minority groups of difficulties 
ahead. 

Prejudice against the Negro is so 
widespread that we are unable to get a 
fair estimate of the problem from any 
single point of view—the schools, the 
unions, or the employers. Perhaps it 
may be best thought of as affecting six 
different groups or institutions within 
society : first, the worker, the man who 
wants a job; second, the United States 
Employment Service, which attempts to 
place the man on the job; third, the 
school, which trains him for the job; 
fourth, the union or organization of em- 
ployees ; fifth, the employers ; and sixth, 
the general public. 

The points at which greatest friction 
may occur are at the first, fifth, and 
sixth. In times of labor oversupply, the 
Negro is not allowed to compete equally 
for jobs. At any time, but especially 
when competition is keenest, the em- 
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ployer wishes to obtain the most pro- 
ductive labor and labor that produces 
the least friction among employees. The 
Negro’s inability to obtain experience 
and existing social prejudices militate 
against him, and the public is always 
ready to demonstrate existing preju- 
dices. 

An attempted solution of this prob- 
lem has been the proposal that the num- 
ber of Negroes taken in an industry 
shall be 10 per cent, which is roughly 
the percentage of Negroes in the general 
population. This would work if all em- 
ployers and all unions adhered to the 
10 per cent basis. But because of the 
fact that there would be differential 
discrimination, some employers accept- 
ing none, while others are forced to 
take more than their 10 per cent, either 
alternative throws into sharp focus the 
Negro problem of obtaining employ- 
ment. 

Government agencies, including the 
schools, cannot show any discrimination 
officially, but they are forced to recog- 
nize realistically that discriminations of 
many sorts exist within society at large. 
The result is that there tend to exist 
“understandings” and “working agree- 
ments” which are temporizations rather 
than solutions. The public schools can 
never afford to become a party to such 
a controversy if educators pretend to be- 
lieve what they preach about democracy. 
They may have to recognize opinions 
and prejudices as real issues, but they 
must always keep themselves free of 
discriminative practices. 


OME of the things that we, as edu- 

cators, need to do are, first, to take 
for granted all of the equalities that chil- 
dren exhibit among themselves in the 
early years of school in which they ac- 
cept children of other races without 
labeling them or naming them in any 
way. This is the sort of situation in 
which a Negro child is known by his 
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name and not by the race to which he 
belongs. He is known as a person and > 
not as a member of a minority group. 
Very little discrimination is shown by 
young children, and this is the prototype 
that we need to encourage and perpetu- 
ate as far as we can. 

It would be a mistake to bring up 
racial distinctions at such a time, for it 
would only foster prejudices that were 
not previously in existence. But when, 
at about the age of adolescence and espe- 
cially in high school, problems of racial 
discrimination appear, we should mini- 
mize them in so far as possible in our 
official school routine. Also, there are 
some problems of racial discrimination 
that become pertinent enough to war- 
rant their discussion and understand- 
ing. When such questions arise, we 
should not refuse to face the problem 
in ostrich fashion, but should meet it 
as honestly and sincerely as we can. In 
the upper years of school we can see 
that school clubs do not discriminate 
against Negroes and that in social and 
athletic activities the Negro can be per- 
mitted to play a role that is as near 
equality as the present cultural preju- 
dice will permit. 

An interesting incident along this line 
is illustrative. In our community a 
Negro girl who was indistinguishable 
from white children had grown up from 
early childhood with some neighbor chil- 
dren, some of whom were Negro and 
some of whom were white. They had 
gone to school together, played together, 
and come to know each other very well. 
In school, however, their teachers did 
not know this, and in a science class a 
Negro boy, the Negro girl who looked 
white, and a white girl were working 
together. The friendliness of the three 
disturbed the teacher, so she called the 
two girls aside, thinking them both to 
be white and explained to them how they 
must not be too friendly with a Negro 
boy. The Negro girl, who looked white, 

















went to her counselor and said, “Shall 
I tell my teacher that I am Negro?” 

Second, a good many school people 
exhibit faults which reflect habits of 
language or of attitude that may be the 
result of early training or may even 
come under the term of “bad manners.” 
It has been the experience of the writer 
on a number of occasions to have heard 
school people speak of Negroes as 
“niggers” or “coons” or to use some 
other derogatory epithet while on official 
duty and even in the presence of other 
children. While this certainly is not the 
rule, it might be advisable to take ad- 
ministrative measures to prevent that 
sort of thing from happening. 

Third, one of the things that is done 
in Southern schools for Negro children 
is to give them material on the history 
and background of the Negro people. 
Although the Negro people have con- 
tributed in many important and signifi- 
cant ways to American culture, and al- 
though they have taken part in wars 
and in artistic and industrial peace-time 
activities, they do not have a docu- 
mented tradition that has been incorpo- 
rated in books as a memento of their 
cultural history. The lack of this makes 
it more difficult for them to acquire 
racial pride and self-respect. It would 
seem to be a suggestion worth consider- 
ing for schools in which there is a large 
number of Negroes to include back- 
ground material that will help both the 
Negroes and Caucasians to understand 
Negro culture, both past and present. 

And fourth, one aspect of the Negro 
problem may be said to be relative to our 
understanding of and relationship with 
South America. It is well known that in 
Brazil there is no color line whatsoever 
and that Negroes are not a discriminable 
part of the general population, but are 
considered Brazilians rather than Ne- 
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groes. If our American children come 
to understand that complete lack of dis- 
crimination against the Negro does exist 
in one of the countries with which 
we have good-neighbor relationships, it 
may be easier for them to see the so- 
lution to our problem as within the realm 
of real possibility. 


"ToHar we are teaching our children 
in school that we are fighting this 
war for freedom, for four freedoms— 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

The Negroes, too, are fighting for 
these four freedoms, and yet we know 
as the world is today they will gain 
somewhat less merely because of the 
fact that prejudices exist. The hope that 
the sacrifices of all Americans, whether 
Negro or white, shall be worth the price 
paid is founded not upon the immedi- 
ate attainment of an ideal, but rather 
upon the belief that we may progress 
toward our ideal. It seems particularly 
important that Negroes and whites 
alike view present injustices as but 
stepping-stones toward better solutions 
tomorrow. All of us in America have 
fought all our wars with freedom as a 
keynote, but wars alone will not win 
freedom, for freedom is also a matter 
of the mind. Perhaps the struggle for 
freedom will be won for the Negroes 
when they become free to learn and to 
be respected. 

The following concluding statement 
is the reply of a seventh-grade boy when 
he was asked what he thought about the 
Negroes. “Well, I think they are by 
no means inferior. We just think they 
are and let it go at that. I think we 
ought to give them achance. They could 
probably do a lot if they had the chance.” 


“Education for Victory” Is Education Week Theme 
From November 7 to 13 this year will be celebrated American Education Week. 


Theme of the 1943 Education Week observance is “Education for Victory.” 








Education’s Responsibility to 


Minority Groups <1 cuaniorr: moron 


T becomes increasingly necessary to 

give to individuals of minority groups 
educational opportunities on all levels 
which will assist them as citizens in ad- 
justing to everyday life—and at the 
same time to give them the necessary 
tools to overcome the strains they en- 
counter continually as members of a 
different and, therefore, occasionally 
disliked group of people. Equally im- 
portant to American life today and in 
the future is the education of individuals 
not belonging to a minority group. In 
attempting to educate properly a “differ- 
ent” people without including adequate 
similar education for all groups, edu- 
cators are doing their task only partially 
and poorly. 

Those in the various fields of edu- 
cation owe to their profession as teach- 
ers a complete understanding of the 
many problems faced by minorities, not 
only theoretically but practically. This 
understanding is most important and 
should include the various areas in- 
volved, namely : 

1. Living conditions of minority 
groups. 

2. Health. 

3. Economic opportunities. 

4. Educational opportunities. 

5. Recreational opportunities. 

We must know how far-reaching 
these opportunities are and how limited 
they may be in various sections of our 
own country. For there are reasons 
which make these limitations, and edu- 
cation should assist in evaluating and 
correcting unjust thinking. 

As educators, we might well ask 
ourselves a few basic and simple ques- 
tions: (1) Do we know the historic, eco- 
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q Herself a member of our largest 
minority group, the Negroes, Miss 
Moton looks at education’s responsi- 
bility for minority groups. She makes 
the important point that we can give 
the minorities themselves all the edu- 
cation we want but that we can never 
solve the problem until we have edu- 
cated the rest of us in the proper 
attitude towards those who are “dif- 
ferent.” 

Miss Moton is field representative 
for the Division of Recreation, Com- 
munity War Services, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. She has served under the 
Federal Security Agency for the past 
two years but only recently has been 
stationed in San Francisco. Miss Mo- 
ton has had charge of practice teach- 
ers in elementary and high school 
divisions of Hampton Institute and 
herself has taught physical education 
and dancing at Hampton. She re- 
ceived her education at Tuskegee 
Institute, at Boston University’s Ser- 
gent College of Physical Education, 
and at the Bennington School of the 
Dance. It is interesting to note that 
she is the daughter of Robert Russell 
Moton, author of “What the Negro 
Thinks” and second president of Tus- 
kegee. 





nomic, social, and cultural backgrounds 
of these minorities living in America 
today? (2) For what reasons did these 
people from other countries come to 
America? (3) From what sources can 
we secure information to gain factual 
and intelligent knowledge of the prob- 
lems and situations faced by minorities ? 
(4) Why have, and how have, preju- 
dices developed against these groups? 


























E know brieflythat economic, re- 

ligous, and soial freedom was 
sought ; we are faintk aware also that 
to gain this freedom vrious sections of 
this country, with tht codperation of 
other countries, invite to our land— 
with compulsion—a grup of people to 
assist them in bringing .bout economic 
security. We know als that various 
races of people have ken used, one 
against the other, to gt jobs done 
quickly and cheaply. Anc as this coun- 
try sought its own freeom, it placed 
chains about the lives of ther peoples. 
America then had to fac and decide 
whether freedom should e for all or 
for only a chosen few. 


There are many reasonsoday which 
make minority groups knw that the 
final decision for freedommade years 
ago has not reached out wh sufficient 
effectiveness—has not emtaced fully 
the lives of these minority soups. 

It becomes necessary, threfore, for 
each of us to know the sectical patterns 
of this country and how theyffect vari- 
ous racial groups. These pterns vary 
and, in many instances, causunrest and 
discord. The pattern of théouth, for 
instance, has been for yeai a source 
of discontent among not aly White 
America, but among Ameriv’s largest 
minority group—the Ameri Negro. 
This dual pattern of life hz been ac- 
cepted by all people livinghere and 
extends into all phases of ieir lives, 
including state laws to prote this pat- 
tern. In many sections of or country 
Jewish people are classified aundesira- 
bles and receive the blows thrwn at mi- 
norities. In many of cur leger cities 
we find our “Chinatewns,’ Mexican 
sections, Negro end o town,and so on, 
and in as many insance: cther races 
seek amusement in Visitin; these areas 
inhabited by differnt peopes, 

What are the -lements vhich make 
these people diferent, amuing, even 
interesting? Ould it be because of 
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their cultural backgrounds, their eco- 
nomic status, their religious beliefs, or 
simply because of color? Regardless of 
the qualities they may possess, they are 
“not like others,” nor are they treated 
like others. And yet we often see young 
children of many races playing together, 
getting along quite peacefully. We, as 
Americans, also accept peoples from 
other groups who contribute to a pro- 
fession such as science, music, edu- 


‘cation. But large numbers of people do 


not have the abilities or talents to be- 
come unusual in a field, whether they are 
members of a minority group or not, 
and yet the large numbers of those of 
other races who are “just people” are 
the ones we must assist if our country 
is to be a practical and really democratic 
country. We havea great start, we have 
made some progress, but we all must 
begin to work seriously toward doing 
things about our minority groups. 
Educating minorities is an important 
step; educating those not of minority 
groups is equally important and is one 
of the steps we cannot, and must not, 
overlook—for minorities suffer humili- 
ation at the hands of the latter group 
regardless of what education the indi- 
vidual may have as a member of a small 
group. Let us then consider the edu- 
cation of those not of a minority. 


FOR many years children have heard 
strange stories and tales of various 
peoples: how they worship, what they 
eat, how they live. Some of these tales 
are no doubt very true and may be typi- 
cal, but many of them have been dis- 
torted in the retelling; and as a result 
groups in America hurt and humiliate 
their own fellow countrymen. 

A child is learning not in the class- 
room alone; his home life, his parents, 
are frequently a deciding element in the 
development of his thinking, a terrific 
force in molding his life. If this force, 
this element, is against our democracy, 
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ployer wishes to obtain the most pro- 
ductive labor and labor that produces 
the least friction among employees. The 
Negro’s inability to obtain experience 
and existing social prejudices militate 
against him, and the public is always 
ready to demonstrate existing preju- 
dices. 

An attempted solution of this prob- 
lem has been the proposal that the num- 
ber of Negroes taken in an industry 
shall be 10 per cent, which is roughly 
the percentage of Negroes in the general 
population. This would work if all em- 
ployers and all unions adhered to the 
10 per cent basis. But because of the 
fact that there would be differential 
discrimination, some employers accept- 
ing none, while others are forced to 
take more than their 10 per cent, either 
alternative throws into sharp focus the 
Negro problem of obtaining employ- 
ment. 

Government agencies, including the 
schools, cannot show any discrimination 
officially, but they are forced to recog- 
nize realistically that discriminations of 
many sorts exist within society at large. 
The result is that there tend to exist 
“understandings” and “working agree- 
ments” which are temporizations rather 
than solutions. The public schools can 
never afford to become a party to such 
a controversy if educators pretend to be- 
lieve what they preach about democracy. 
They may have to recognize opinions 
and prejudices as real issues, but they 
must always keep themselves free of 
discriminative practices. 


OME of the things that we, as edu- 

cators, need to do are, first, to take 
for granted all of the equalities that chil- 
dren exhibit among themselves in the 
early years of school in which they ac- 
cept children of other races without 
labeling them or naming them in any 
way. This is the sort of situation in 
which a Negro child is known by his 
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name and not by the race to which he 
belongs. He is known as a person and | 
not as a member of a minority group. 
Very little discrimination is shown by 
young children, and this is the prototype 
that we need to encourage and perpetu- 
ate as far as we can. 

It would be a mistake to bring up 
racial distinctions at such a time, for it 
would only foster prejudices that were 
not previously in existence. But when, 
at about the age of adolescence and espe- 
cially in high school, problems of racial 
discrimination appear, we should mini- 
mize them in so far as possible in our 
official school routine. Also, there are 
some problems of racial discrimination 
that become pertinent enough to war- 
rant their discussion and understand- 
ing. When such questions arise, we 
should not refuse to face the problem 
in ostrich fashion, but should meet it 
as honestly and sincerely as we can. In 
the upper years of school we can see 
that school clubs do not discriminate 
against Negroes and that in social and 
athletic activities the Negro can be per- 
mitted to play a role that is as near 
equality as the present cultural preju- 
dice will permit. 

An interesting incident along this line 
is illustrative. In our community a 
Negro girl who was indistinguishable 
from white children had grown up from 
early childhood with some neighbor chil- 
dren, some of whom were Negro and 
some of whom were white. They had 
gone to school together, played together, 
and come to know each other very well. 
In school, however, their teachers did 
not know this, and in a science class a 
Negro boy, the Negro girl who looked 
white, and a white girl were working 
together. The friendliness of the three 
disturbed the teacher, so she called the 
two girls aside, thinking them both to 
be white and explained to them how they 
must not be too friendly with a Negro 
boy. The Negro girl, who looked white, 


























went to her counselor and said, “Shall 
I tell my teacher that I am Negro?” 

Second, a good many school people 
exhibit faults which reflect habits of 
language or of attitude that may be the 
result of early training or may even 
come under the term of “bad manners.” 
It has been the experience of the writer 
on a number of occasions to have heard 
school people speak of Negroes as 
“niggers” or “coons” or to use some 
other derogatory epithet while on official 
duty and even in the presence of other 
children. While this certainly is not the 
rule, it might be advisable to take ad- 
ministrative measures to prevent that 
sort of thing from happening. 

Third, one of the things that is done 
in Southern schools for Negro children 
is to give them material on the history 
and background of the Negro people. 
Although the Negro people have con- 
tributed in many important and signifi- 
cant ways to American culture, and al- 
though they have taken part in wars 
and in artistic and industrial peace-time 
activities, they do not have a docu- 
mented tradition that has been incorpo- 
rated in books as a memento of their 
cultural history. The lack of this makes 
it more difficult for them to acquire 
racial pride and self-respect. It would 
seem to be a suggestion worth consider- 
ing for schools in which there is a large 
number of Negroes to include back- 
ground material that will help both the 
Negroes and Caucasians to understand 
Negro culture, both past and present. 

And fourth, one aspect of the Negro 
problem may be said to be relative to our 
understanding of and relationship with 
South America. It is well known that in 
Brazil there is no color line whatsoever 
and that Negroes are not a discriminable 
part of the general population, but are 
considered Brazilians rather than Ne- 
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groes. If our American children come 
to understand that complete lack of dis- 
crimination against the Negro does exist 
in one of the countries with which 
we have good-neighbor relationships, it 
may be easier for them to see the so- 
lution to our problem as within the realm 
of real possibility. 


"TODAY we are teaching our children 
in school that we are fighting this 
war for freedom, for four freedoms— 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

The Negroes, too, are fighting for 
these four freedoms, and yet we know 
as the world is today they will gain 
somewhat less merely because of the 
fact that prejudices exist. The hope that 
the sacrifices of all Americans, whether 
Negro or white, shall be worth the price 
paid is founded not upon the immedi- 
ate attainment of an ideal, but rather 
upon the belief that we may progress 
toward our ideal. It seems particularly 
important that Negroes and whites 
alike view present injustices as but 
stepping-stones toward better solutions 
tomorrow. All of us in America have 
fought all our wars with freedom as a 
keynote, but wars alone will not win 
freedom, for freedom is also a matter 
of the mind. Perhaps the struggle for 
freedom will be won for the Negroes 
when they become free to learn and to 
be respected. 

The following concluding statement 
is the reply of a seventh-grade boy when 
he was asked what he thought about the 
Negroes. “Well, I think they are by 
no means inferior. We just think they 
are and let it go at that. I think we 
ought to give them achance. They could 
probably do a lot if they had the chance.” 


“Education for Victory” Is Education Week Theme 


From November 7 to 13 this year will be celebrated American Education Week. 


Theme of the 1943 Education Week observance is “Education for Victory.” 








T becomes increasingly necessary to 

give to individuals of minority groups 
educational opportunities on all levels 
which will assist them as citizens in ad- 
justing to everyday life—and at the 
same time to give them the necessary 
tools to overcome the strains they en- 
counter continually as members of a 
different and, therefore, occasionally 
disliked group of people. Equally im- 
portant to American life today and in 
the future is the education of individuals 
not belonging to a minority group. In 
attempting to educate properly a “differ- 
ent” people without including adequate 
similar education for all groups, edu- 
cators are doing their task only partially 
and poorly. 

Those in the various fields of edu- 
cation owe to their profession as teach- 
ers a complete understanding of the 
many problems faced by minorities, not 
only theoretically but practically. This 
understanding is most important and 
should include the various areas in- 
volved, namely : 

1. Living conditions of minority 
groups. 

2. Health. 

3. Economic opportunities. 

4. Educational opportunities. 

5. Recreational opportunities. 

We must know how far-reaching 
these opportunities are and how limited 
they may be in various sections of our 
own country. For there are reasons 
which make these limitations, and edu- 
cation should assist in evaluating and 
correcting unjust thinking. 

As educators, we might well ask 
ourselves a few basic and simple ques- 
tions: (1) Do we know the historic, eco- 
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Education’s Responsibility to 
Minority Groups <1 cuaniort: moron 





q Herself a member of our largest 
minority group, the Negroes, Miss 
Moton looks at education’s responsi- 
bility for minority groups. She makes 
the important point that we can give 
the minorities themselves all the edu- 
cation we want but that we can never 
solve the problem until we have edu- 
cated the rest of us in the proper 
attitude towards those who are “dif- 
ferent.” 

Miss Moton is field representative 
for the Division of Recreation, Com- 
munity War Services, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. She has served under the 
Federal Security Agency for the past 
two years but only recently has been 
stationed in San Francisco. Miss Mo- 
ton has had charge of practice teach- 
ers in elementary and high school 
divisions of Hampton Institute and 
herself has taught physical education 
and dancing at Hampton. She re- 
ceived her education at Tuskegee 
Institute, at Boston University’s Ser- 
gent College of Physical Education, 
and at the Bennington School of the 
Dance. It is interesting to note that 
she is the daughter of Robert Russell 
Moton, author of “What the Negro 
Thinks” and second president of Tus- 
kegee. 





nomic, social, and cultural backgrounds 
of these minorities living in America 
today? (2) For what reasons did these 
people from other countries come to 
America? (3) From what sources can 
we secure information to gain factual 
and intelligent knowledge of the prob- 
lems and situations faced by minorities ? 
(4) Why have, and how have, preju- 
dices developed against these groups? 

















E know briefly that economic, re- 

ligous, and social freedom was 
sought ; we are faintly aware also that 
to gain this freedom various sections of 
this country, with the codperation of 
other countries, invited to our land— 
with compulsion—a group of people to 
assist them in bringing about economic 
security. We know also that various 
races of people have been used, one 
against the other, to get jobs done 


quickly and cheaply. And, as this coun- ’ 


try sought its own freedom, it placed 
chains about the lives of other peoples. 
America then had to face and decide 
whether freedom should be for all or 
for only a chosen few. 


There are many reasons today which 
make minority groups know that the 
final decision for freedom made years 
ago has not reached out with sufficient 
effectiveness—has not embraced fully 
the lives of these minority groups. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for 
each of us to know the sectional patterns 
of this country and how they affect vari- 
ous racial groups. These patterns vary 
and, in many instances, cause unrest and 
discord. The pattern of the South, for 
instance, has been for years a source 
of discontent among not only White 
America, but among America’s largest 
minority group—the American Negro. 
This dual pattern of life has been ac- 
cepted by all people living there and 
extends into all phases of their lives, 
including state laws to protect this pat- 
tern. In many sections of our country 
Jewish people are classified as undesira- 
bles and receive the blows thrown at mi- 
norities. In many of our larger cities 
we find our “Chinatowns,” Mexican 
sections, Negro end of town, and so on, 
and in as many instances other races 
seek amusement in visiting these areas 
inhabited by different peoples. 

What are the elements which make 
these people different, amusing, even 
interesting? Could it be because of 
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their cultural backgrounds, their eco- 
nomic status, their religious beliefs, or 
simply because of color? Regardless of 
the qualities they may possess, they are 
“not like others,” nor are they treated 
like others. And yet we often see young 
children of many races playing together, 
getting along quite peacefully. We, as 
Americans, also accept peoples from 
other groups who contribute to a pro- 
fession such as science, music, edu- 
cation. But large numbers of people do 
not have the abilities or talents to be- 
come unusual in a field, whether they are 
members of a minority group or not, 
and yet the large numbers of those of 
other races who are “just people” are 
the ones we must assist if our country 
is to be a practical and really democratic 
country. We have a great start, we have 
made some progress, but we all must 
begin to work seriously toward doing 
things about our minority groups. 
Educating minorities is an important 
step; educating those not of minority 
groups is equally important and is one 
of the steps we cannot, and must not, 
overlook—for minorities suffer humili- 
ation at the hands of the latter group 
regardless of what education the indi- 
vidual may have as a member of a small 
group. Let us then consider the edu- 
cation of those not of a minority. 


For many years children have heard 
strange stories and tales of various 
peoples: how they worship, what they 
eat, how they live. Some of these tales 
are no doubt very true and may be typi- 
cal, but many of them have been dis- 
torted in the retelling; and as a result 
groups in America hurt and humiliate 
their own fellow countrymen. 

A child is learning not in the class- 
room alone; his home life, his parents, 
are frequently a deciding element in the 
development of his thinking, a terrific 
force in molding his life. If this force, 
this element, is against our democracy, 
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education must double its efforts to edu- 
cate the adults along with the children. 
Education must give facts—not fiction 
alone. Such tales as the differences of 
blood have been told so often that people 
believe there is some inferior quality in 
the blood of some minorities. This be- 
lief, though disproved by science, still 
carries—and affects American thinking. 

One of our minority groups has been 
accused of economic exploitation and 
thereupon blamed for the muddle we 
are in today, World War II. Yet there 
were other Americans who sold ma- 
terials to our present enemies and sent 
“a form of sympathy” to a country 
greatly needing economic help. Many 
people believe today that members of 
some minority groups live to steal and 
to do other unpleasant things, along 
with being health hazards to a com- 
munity—without considering that the 
reason a person may steal is simply that 
he is not making a living wage and is 
hungry. That his health frequently is 
a result of environment and unhealthy 
living conditions. 

There are people who teach children 
today that some of our minorities can 
perform only in the fields of menial 
labor, working as domestic servants or 
farm hands, without considering that 
individuals of minorities who have the 
talents, abilities, and desires can be and 
are assets to America. 

Some of our most common sources 
of learning handicap teachers and may 
cause contradiction and confusion in 
the minds of children. Such sources as 
radio, movies, newspapers, and funny 
books do much harm to our American 
children ; these sources should be given 
a reéducation that the truth may be more 
adequately emphasized. “Rochester” is 
a character, but he is also an individual 
who lives the life of a citizen—as a 
character he does not typify the com- 
plete life of either himself or the thir- 
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teen million people he represents, and 
yet he does his work well. 

Many books tell a good story, but 
some books tell the story at the expense 
of a minority group. Many songs carry 
a message, but some of our songs not 
only exploit and harm the people of a 
minority but they establish unwhole- 
some opinions in children not belonging 
to the minority group. 

The teacher with intelligence should, 
then, not allow one-sided thinking to 
be formulated in the child’s mind, but 
should be equipped to furnish a com- 
plete and full picture of the facts under- 
lying the stories read and told, the songs 
written and sung, the movies seen and 
heard. For a child is likely to accept 
literally what he hears, what he sees, 
and what he is taught rather than to 
discern the true picture beneath the sur- 
face half truths unless guided. Yet this 
same child will play harmoniously on a 
team as a teammate with someone of a 
minority group, sing in the school choir 
with others, cheer another for making 
the dramatic club or English Society or 
the like. He, fundamentally and basi- 
cally, is not thinking of minorities, but 
of an individual who has ability. 

Thus, those in the educational field 
have a great start in the attitude of the 
children they teach, and as teachers they 
must develop further these basic princi- 
ples of accepting people as individuals 
who want to live as Americans. This 
is only briefly a portion of the task of 
education for those not of a minority 


group. 


ND for minorities, where can we 
start the process of educating for 
American life? How can we be of as- 
sistance to minorities if we do not know 
that these peoples are not taught to be 
Americans? Suppose we start at this 
point—are our minorities to be con- 
sidered merely as Negroes, Jews, Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos, Indians, et cetera? Or, 





























are our minorities to be thought of as 
American citizens who contribute to 
America’s history—her economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life? 

The answer is simply that they are 
“Americans, too” and should be given 
the opportunities and privileges other 
Americans are given. They should be 
trained to do the jobs they can do best 
as individuals. They should know the 
importance of good health. Naturally 
they should know why and how they 
came and from what they came, but also 
they should be taught to have pride in 
this country—the same pride any people 
feel in belonging to and being a vital 
part of any country. They should be 
taught as well what they have con- 
tributed, and can contribute, to its de- 
velopment if allowed. In this respect 
they should not only recognize their 
rights as Americans, but be willing to 
correct and assist others in correcting 
evils. 

But let us look at actual conditions. 

Our minorities from birth often have 
been taught to feel inferior; frequently 
they are forced to take a “backseat” in 
every walk of life ; they receive from the 
beginning a bad start. Often they are 
not trained and sometimes not allowed 
to participate actively in the life of the 
community in which they live. 

All children may at some time feel 
insecure, but children of minorities feel 
a total lack of security due to the ex- 
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periences of their parents and adults 
about them. This insecurity may be due 
to the economic status of a family, it 
may be due to the social or religious life 
led, it may be caused by the injustices 
practiced by some of our “courts of 
justice.” Whatever the reasons, which 
must be kept in the mind of the teacher, 
the effect on children is tremendously 
great. 


A= we have taught the funda- 

mentals of healthy living and good 
citizenship, after we have given a true 
picture of American history and life and 
trained a child to adjust himself to life, 
to select his vocation in life—the job of 
educating minorities is still incomplete, 
still only partially done. 

For, even in educating all peoples 
from all groups, the teacher must recog- 
nize the forces outside the schoolroom, 
which are very great, which destroy the 
job attempted. These forces are found 
in existing economic factors—due in a 
large measure, as they relate to the mi- 
nority, to a lack of insight into and 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems faced by them. That is one of the 
reasons why it must be recognized, as 
has been stressed in the foregoing, that 
education for minority groups can be 
accomplished fully when, and only 
when, this minority education is tied in 
with a parallel education for the non- 
minority group so that a feeling of 
understanding and unity develops. 


Los Angeles County Issues Monographs 


Three new monographs in the mimeographed series published by the Los 
Angeles County Schools and released from the office of C. C. Trillingham, county 
superintendent of schools, are the following : 


Suggestions for Observance of Pan American Day in Elementary and Sec- 


ondary Schools, April, 1943; 28 pages. 


War Training Opportunities in Los Angeles County, January, 1943; 44 pages. 


Wartime Adjustments Needed in Secondary Schools, March, 1943; 58 pages. 








XCEPT for the City of Mexico, 

the City of Los Angeles has the 
largest concentration of Spanish-speak- 
ing people of any other city of the 
Western Hemisphere. In the larger 
metropolitan area—that included in 
Los Angeles County—the county super- 
intendent of schools has responsibility 
toward forty-three elementary school 
districts, each with an average daily at- 
tendance of over 300, and several of 
which average as many as 2,500 pupils. 
Sixteen of these districts, or 37 per 
cent, enroll an appreciable number of 
Spanish-speaking children. The num- 
ber of Spanish-speaking pupils within 
each district ranges from 15 to 70 per 
cent of the total number of children 
enrolled. 

What is the general pattern of school 
experiences for these pupils? What 
does it mean for the young child to leave 
the security of his home with one lan- 
guage at his command and enter the 
new school environment where he hears 
another language, and even is expected 
to speak it, and where disapproval and 
punishment oftentimes are his lot when 
he uses the only language that he 
knows? 


\ ,\ 7 HAT happens to youngsters who 
spend their first six years of 


public school life with members of 
their own home-language group in a 
school building separated from the “big 
school” ? 

Their school may be a respectable, 
well-furnished building some real dis- 
tance from the other school, or it may 
consist of small bungalows in the rear 
of the “big school” or across the road 
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q Often in the past, various schools 
and school systems have recognized 
the problems of minority groups, but 
usually they have done nothing about 
it on a school- or system-wide basis. 
Someone holds a conference. A 
teacher here or there tries a new idea. 
And that is the end of it. Such is not 
the case in Los Angeles County, how- 
ever, where study of the problems of 
educating Spanish-speaking children 
has resulted in the development of a 
broad, long-time program of action. 

Dr. Trillingham is superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles County. He is 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education and has just been elected 
president of the California Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. Since 
last May he has served as director of 
Civilian War Services of the Los 
Angeles County War Council. He is 
chairman, also, of the Educational 
Advisory Committee to the War Man- 
power Commission of the Southern 
California Area. Miss Hughes, cur- 
riculum coérdinator for Los Angeles 
County, is a specialist in the educa- 
tion of minority groups. Her expe- 
rience in this latter area includes 
several years of connection with New 
Mexico's State Department of Educa- 
tion and with the University of New 
Mexico. 





from it, or even be a wing of the “big 
school.” Regardless of the actual physi- 
cal situation, the psychological results 
remain the same. These children at- 
tend school under conditions of segre- 
gation and differentiation. 


The differentiation between the two 
schools may be greatly marked. For 





























example, the school for Spanish-speak- 
ing pupils often does not have a kinder- 
garten, a cafeteria, an auditorium, or a 
shop, while the school for Anglo-Ameri- 
cans maintains such facilities. Unfortu- 
nate as the differences in buildings and 
equipment may be, they are small when 
compared with the frequent differences 
in teaching personnel. It is not un- 
common for teachers to be sent to the 
“Mexican” school as a matter of ad- 
ministrative discipline. Again, they may 
be transferred to the school because of 
difficulty with children and parents. 
One administrator described such a situ- 
ation accurately when he said, “There 
isn’t a teacher in that school who could 
be kept in the Anglo school. The 
parents wouldn’t stand for it. Mexicans 
don’t care.” 

While the above description is charac- 
teristic of most of the schools for 
Spanish-speaking pupils, the writers, of 
course, wish to recognize and pay tribute 
to the many teachers and principals in 
Spanish-speaking schools who are capa- 
ble, sincere, and working actively to 
provide understanding, friendship, and 
real educational opportunity for their 
Spanish-speaking pupils. Time and 
time again the young people of Latin- 
American descent may pay tribute to 
their teachers for helping them. A con- 
spicuous example of this occurred this 
past summer, when a group of college 
boys told a teacher audience of the dis- 
approval of their respective families 
when they went to college. In each case 
there was a teacher somewhere along 
the line who remained friendly and en- 
couraging to the boy. 

How well equipped is the Spanish- 
speaking pupil when he completes the 
sixth grade and enters junior high 
school? What problems of adjustment 
confront him? 

When the Spanish-speaking pupil has 
spent six or seven years in a school with 
his own group, he enters junior high 
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school without personal security and 
ease in his relations with the Anglo- 
American group. Moreover, in all too 
many cases, his academic achievement 
in language and reading is below the 
teacher’s expectancy for the grade. If 
and when ability grouping is practiced, 
he again finds himself segregated and 
the vicious circle unbroken. Is it any 
wonder that he acquires a chip on the 
shoulder, a surliness, an apparent “I 
don’t care” demeanor ? 

What is the story when he enters high 
school ? 

First, it should be stated emphati- 
cally that only those who are strong 
within themselves are able to “take it” 
and continue. As a rule, high school 
entrance means membership in an even 
smaller minority. Here he meets the 
full impact of prejudice. What chance 
has a youngster when the head of the 
commercial department says, “I have 
no problem with the Mexicans. I take 
care that the first few days’ work is so 
difficult and involved that they become 
discouraged and quit,” or, when a high 
school principal says, ““We just see that 
none of them get to the tenth grade.” 

This short description of the pat- 
tern of school experiences for Spanish- 
speaking pupils is not pleasant to be- 
hold; nor is it a complete picture. For 
example, it has not described a Spanish- 
speaking pupil who attends as a small 
minority an Anglo-American school, 
makes friends and is accepted by all his 
classmates, then enters a high school 
where he finds the friendship broken 
by pressures from the Anglo-American 
group and also from the upper class- 
mates of his own group, who chide him 
for his desire to be an Anglo. This can- 
not help but result in confused and hurt 
feelings and perhaps in a desire to strike 
back in some fashion. Even in those 
high schools where every effort is made 
to provide for this minority group, there 
are strains and pressures. In a high 
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school known to the writers, an effort 
was made to care for this group on 
an equitable basis. The number of 
typewriters owned by the school was 
limited, however, and the pressures 
from the community were so strong 
that no Spanish-speaking pupil could 
learn typing in the public high school. 


HE Los Angeles County School 

superintendent and his staff have 
considered the conditions of education 
of Spanish-speaking pupils and have 
raised the question of the need to im- 
prove such conditions. It does not seem 
wise, and it does not seem neighborly to 
talk of fine relations with the people of 
the Latin-American countries when citi- 
zens of Latin-American descent within 
our own borders are not treated in a 
fair manner. They represent the last 
of the large immigrant groups to come 
to this country. They came in time of 
need and did work that needed to be 
done. Even today there are a large 
number who work as section hands to 
protect our railroads which cross the 
Great American Desert. They pick our 
oranges, our cotton, our walnuts and 
pecans. They work on our farms. Of 
course this is not all. They work in our 
machine shops, help to build ships and 
airplanes, and fight for this, our coun- 
try, and theirs. 

As a result of this concern with the 
problems of Spanish-speaking pupils, 
the following recommendations have 
been made for improving the conditions 
under which these boys and girls are 
being educated. 

1. Program of Teacher Training for 
Understanding the Cultural Background 
and the Peculiar Problems of Spanish- 
Speaking Pupils. Los Angeles County 
already has taken steps to implement 
the teacher-training phase of the pro- 
gram. For the past two summers a 
workshop for teachers has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of studying the 
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problems involved. The workshop has 
featured contacts with successful adults 
of Latin-American descent, forums and 
discussions with high-school youth, and 
an analysis of the source of the general 
stereotypes and attitudes which are held 
in relation to this group. Many adults, 
including teachers, have never examined 
or even admitted certain prejudices 
which are a hindrance to neighborly 
contact with people of another group. 
An examination of such prejudices, and 
a realization of the dangers to com- 
munity life if such prejudices are not 
outgrown or overcome, create in teach- 
ers an awareness of the menace in such 
situations to democratic America. 

The expanded program of teacher 
training proposes to continue the use 
of such workshops and, in addition, to 
work with smaller groups for the gen- 
eral orientation to the problems which 
arise when two different cultures come 
in contact one with each other. The spe- 
cific problems faced by our citizens of 
Latin-American descent who have mi- 
grated from rural communities to an 
urban area will be stressed. There is 
no better source of accurate informa- 
tion and interpretation of the hopes and 
ambitions of this group than the Latin- 
American himself. We shall seek him 
out and work with him that we may 
understand. It is only through mutual 
acquaintance, and mutual effort toward 
the solving of a common problem, that 
people become neighbors. 

2. Adjustments in the Curriculum. 
It has long been stated that the cur- 
riculum comprises all the experiences 
which the child has under the direction 
of the school. This means that we must 
interpret the relationships among pupils 
and between pupil and teacher to be of 
major significance. The first curriculum 
adjustment, then, is that of making the 
school a secure place for the Spanish- 
speaking child. To do this the only 
language which he knows must be ac- 























cepted while he acquires a “new sys- 
tem of sound habits” to accompany his 
experiences. 

The learning of English is a complex 
task. Not only are there new sentence 
patterns to learn, but new sounds which 
require the use of the vocal apparatus 
in a different way. If the child is to 
learn to speak English, he must be given 
ample opportunity to speak. His class- 
room cannot be a traditional “listening 
room.” His experiences will have to 
extend beyond the classroom walls if 
he is to learn the new language in real 
situations. To facilitate and speed up 
(within limits) his learning of English, 
a functional vocabulary should be used 
as a guide by the teacher. Special tech- 
niques of instruction, skill, and practice 
are needed by the teacher. All the 
child’s contacts with the new language 
should be without embarrassment to 
him. 

As a child proceeds through the 
school, he will continue to need special 
guidance in the use of English and more 
than average opportunity to speak it. 

He may need help, also, in learning 
the manners and customs of the Anglo- 
American group. The young adolescent 
often is at a loss in situations which are 
new to him. The school can do much 
toward anticipating his need. 

Teachers continue to complain about 
the lack of interest in school work on 
the part of the Spanish-speaking pupil. 
It is a reasonable hypothesis that this 
apparent lack of interest is protective 
coloring grown up in response to the 
many unsuccessful experiences which 
have been his lot. A brief statement 
such as this cannot pretend to be all- 
inclusive; however, a major principle 
can be enunciated. Whatever other ad- 
justments of curriculum are necessary 
for the Spanish-speaking child, reason- 
able balance between success and fail- 
ure must be made. Continued effort to 
discover the child’s past experiences, 
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his special interests, and his ambitions 
will aid in pointing the way to improved 
curriculum practices. 

3. Codperation with the Home. None 
will deny the potency of the family and 
home life upon the personality of the 
child. It is the chief source of the atti- 
tudes and values which he comes to hold. 
The separation, therefore, between the 
school and the average Spanish-Ameri- 
can home is greatly to be deplored. 

The pattern of family life is different 
from that of the Anglo-American home, 
a fact that best can be illustrated by the 
difference in expectancies held for girls. 
It is most difficult for one who has not 
known a home language other than 
English to realize all that is involved. 
The members of one family known to 
the writers spoke English well; but 
when the young man of the family was 
asked what language was spoken at 
home, he replied with great dignity, 
“We always speak Spanish. That is, we 
speak Spanish unless our elders speak 
to us first in English.” Such facts of 
custom and good form should be known 
by teachers, or there is opportunity for 
real misunderstanding of facts such 
as those disclosed by a survey in one 
community, where 17 per cent of the 
Spanish-speaking families forbade the 
use of English in the home. 

When two cultures meet and mingle, 
there are bound to be some stresses 
and strains. These fall with particular 
weight on the young adolescents. The 
experiences of the father and mother 
may be inadequate for them to advise 
the youth properly, or his parents may 
deny him that which is thought legiti- 
mate by standards of Anglo-American 
culture. It is at this point that the school 
can serve as interpreter for the child 
and for the parent. In such cases, it is 
necessary to help the child understand 
his parent. The parent cannot afford to 
lose status in his relations to his son. 

4. Improved and Enlarged Program 
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of Counseling. As the young Spanish- 
speaking pupil grows older he has an 
increased need for guidance and coun- 
sel. The main purpose of this close 
guidance must be to help him maintain 
confidence in himself, his family, and 
his country. The counseling must be 
realistic. He will face some difficult ad- 
justments. After all, it doesn’t seem 
wise to ignore the fact that only his 
lighter-skinned classmates were hired 
by the stores during the Christmas va- 
cation. Nor can we ignore the fact that 
his father was one of the first to be let 
out of the plant as times grew slack. 
In some way we must help him face 
these realities, help him prepare himself 
for better participation in the life of the 
community, including that of prepara- 
tion for a better job, and, above all, help 
him maintain hope for more democratic 
and neighborly community life. 


HAT makes a democratic com- 
munity? Can we maintain the 
American way of life if we do not live 
as friendly neighbors? Can we build 
toward the promises of democracy if 
there is within our community an area 
which breeds resentment and discour- 
agement on the part of growing chil- 
dren? 
A community is made up of diverse 
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groups. There are people with more 
money than they know how to handle, 
and people with less than they need. 
There are old people and young people, 
families with one child and families with 
many children. There are people who 
work primarily with their heads, and 
people who work primarily with their 
hands. 

Each of the groups within the com- 
munity may trace its descent to a differ- 
ent national origin, and, in the case of 
the Negro, Chinese, or Indian, to a 
different race. Each group, whether an 
age group, an occupational group, a na- 
tional group, or a racial group, possesses 
certain needs, desires, and ambitions to 
be fulfilled through life in the com- 
munity. Each group and each individual 
has something to contribute to the com- 
munity. 

Understanding and friendliness to- 
ward one another arise from shared 
objectives, from satisfaction with a goal 
attained. Can there be a more worth- 
while goal than that of a neighborly 
community, in which there is under- 
standing on the part of all, and one in 
which all groups participate in its privi- 
leges and consciously carry their share 
of responsibilities for harmonious com- 
munity living? 


Librarians Hold Book Brunch 


The School Library Association of California, northern section, and the Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Librarians of Northern and Central California joined in a 
Book Brunch on Sunday, October 31, at 10:30 a.m., at Hotel Whitcomb in San 
Francisco, to honor Mrs. Beatrice Warde, guest speaker. 


Mrs. Warde is well known to the people of England for her writing under the 
pseudonym of Paul Beaujon and also as publicity director for Monotype Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., of London. To Americans she is better known for her work with “Books 
Across the Sea,” an organization which endeavors to strengthen Anglo-American 
relations by bringing books about England to American readers, and vice versa. 
Mrs. Warde’s mother, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, started this organization in 
America. British Book Week, October 24-30, shows the results of the work of 
these two women. Mrs. Warde was responsible also for the publication, “A Token 
of Freedom,” a little book which was presented to the English children evacuated 


from England to America. 






































HE Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict is about to embark on a new 
and interesting program of teaching 
Spanish in all grades and levels of the 
schools, beginning with the kindergarten 
and extending through the junior col- 
lege. This represents an entirely new 
procedure for the elementary schools 
and a change of emphasis on Spanish 
conversation for all secondary schools. 
Current world events, with their im- 
plications of new cultural, economic, 
and political relations, which prompted 
this somewhat belated program, are too 
apparent to need discussion here. Al- 
ready many of the republics to the south 
have recognized this need and have 
made English a required subject in their 
curriculums. Within our own borders, 
Texas has introduced the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary grades on a 
state-wide scale. Other states, such as 
Florida, have attempted the same pro- 
gram on a less extensive scope. All re- 
ports seem to indicate that these early 
experiments have proved most practi- 
cable and satisfactory. 

It is entirely fitting that Los Angeles 
with a population of some 250,000 
Spanish-speaking Americans within its 
metropolitan area should be in the van- 
guard of this new trend in our national 
life and should help point the way for 
the rest of the country. 


T# plan for our Los Angeles 

schools began to take shape this 
summer during a two-week Mexican 
Workshop held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School and sponsored jointly 
by the Los Angeles City and County 
Districts. At that time, a group of inter- 


A New Program in Spanish 
For Los Angeles 


4 By RUTH F. GINSBURG 





q Nearly every article in this sympo- 
sium emphasizes the need for under- 

_ standing before there can be any 
adequate solution of the minority 
group problem. Accordingly, the de- 
cision that Los Angeles has made to 
teach Spanish in every grade of the 
public school system is an important 
first step towards solution of the Mexi- 
can minority problem, for there will 
be better understanding if we can 
learn to speak the language of the 
Mexicans as well as expecting them 
to learn our own language. 

Miss Ginsburg, who writes the ar- 
ticle, is a Spanish teacher in the Eagle 
Rock Junior-Senior High School of Los 
Angeles. She was a leader of one of 
the study groups which was a part of 
the Mexican Workshop sponsored by 
the City and County of Los Angeles 
this last summer. 





ested administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers, representing all levels of in- 
struction undertook the task of organiz- 
ing the program and suggesting meth- 
ods of administration. At the close of 
the workshop, committees continued the 
work throughout the summer. Two in- 
structional guides already have been 
prepared. 

The first of these, intended for ele- 
mentary schools, includes the purposes, 
plan of administration, contents, meth- 
ods and materials of instruction, and 
suggested bibliography. In the prepa- 
ration of this syllabus, the committee 
was guided by a number of definite 
principles. First, this was to be a 
teaching-learning undertaking. Teach- 
ers with little or no knowledge of 
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Spanish were to carry out this instruc- 
tion with comparative ease. Second, the 
stress was to be on a thorough mastery 
of a limited number of words and 
phrases, rather than on acquiring an 
extensive vocabulary. Third, the con- 
tents was to be practical and meaning- 
ful in the daily life of the child, corre- 
lating closely with the units of work as 
outlined in the Course of Study for 
Elementary Schools. And, finally, since 
the primary aim was comprehension and 
understanding, the aural-oral approach 
to learning was to be used exclusively. 

The second instructional guide, First 
Step of a Six-Year Program of Lan- 
guage Learning in the Secondary 
Schools, is designed for us in the 
seventh grade and was prepared by a 
committee of Spanish teachers. Ma- 
terials of instruction were carefully 
worked out with the aural-oral approach 
again as the guiding principle. 

Before the program is initiated in our 
Los Angeles schools, three meetings are 
to be held, one in each of the three ele- 
mentary districts of the city. At that 
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time, all principals and teachers will 
hear the plan of procedure for the ad- 
ministration of the program. Members 
of a panel will then demonstrate a typi- 
cal lesson with the aid of recordings and 
visual material. 

These meetings, including as they will 
all members of our school personnel 
called together for a common purpose, 
should serve as a step toward uniting 
more closely the three levels of our 
school organization for the mutual bene- 
fit of all. 


WE realize that this program will 
challenge the good will and active 
participation of every member of our 
school community. We feel, however, 
that no effort is too great if we are to 
achieve with some measure of success 
the goals we have set for ourselves. We 
are convinced that only by overcoming 
the barriers of language, which have 
ever resulted in prejudice and misunder- 
standing, can we procure for our gener- 
ation the realities of hemispheric soli- 
darity. 


Sloan Project Issues Housing Publications 


An article describing the Sloan Project in Applied Economics which is being 
conducted at the University of Florida, written by Leon N. Henderson and H. E. 
Nutter, appears in this issue of the JourRNAL. Mentioned therein is a group of the 
publications in the housing field which have been issued through the Project. 
Following is a list of some of the more important books and pamphlets in this 
series which have been issued to date, all being available through the Florida 
Curriculum Laboratory, College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville: 


Better Rural Yards, by Jewel F. Harper, S. Fred Raborn, and Jack Wilkinson, 


1942; 53 pages. 


Building a House, by Esther Howard and Ethel Johnson, 1942; 51 pages. 
Evaluating Rural Housing, by Charles I. Mosier, 1942. Price, 50 cents; 88 


pages. 


Johnny Makes a Come Back, by Charles M. Burnson, 1942; 15 pages (mimeo- 


graphed). 


Low-Cost Homes for Florida, drawings and text by Paul Pierce Hart, 1941; 


43 pages. 


Some Construction Activities, by Orlo Miller Shultz, 1942 (duplicated). 
A Summer Workshop in Housing, by Leon N. Henderson, 1942; 46 pages 


(mimeographed). 


A Tragedy at Willow Marsh, by Charles M. Burnson, 1942; 14 pages mimeo- 


graphed). 


Using Tools, by Orlo M. Shultz, 1943; 123 pages (mimeographed). 
































Community 


HE Ancrew Jackson Industrial 

Arts High School is a six-year 
boys’ school whose studentbody is pre- 
dominately cf Mexican descent. The 
majority of che boys have shown prob- 
lems of adjustment that are not un- 
common in second generation groups. 
Arising from population flux, cultural 
conflict, economic inadequacy, and 
emotional and physical disturbances, 
these problems have challenged the 
faculty of Jackson High School and 
have resulted in a reorganized curricu- 
lum and a departure from the “regular” 
school so that the needs of the minority 
group which we serve may be met more 
adequately. 

The functioning of the total school 
program is based on individualization 
of treatment. Intensive guidance is 
made possible through the small classes 
and the center of interest plan of pro- 
gram scheduling. 

Various devices and aids for the so- 
cial adjustment of particular cases are 
constantly sought and provided. The 
curriculum is enriched by materials that 
in many schools usually are considered 
as part of the extra curriculum. In ad- 
dition, adjustment is facilitated through 
music and through dramatic and jour- 
nalistic therapy. Jackson, moreover, co- 
operates with churches and other social 
agencies in the community to promote 
the spiritual and character building 
needs of the boys. 

The curriculum is industrial arts in 
nature, providing vocational training 
and skills which will make possible occu- 
pational orientation and employment. 
This type of curriculum has proved 





The Needs of a Mexican 


4 By WILLIAM E. McGORRAY 





q What one school has done to adapt 
its program to the needs of the Mexi- 
can-American boys who compose the 
biggest part of its student body and 
to the adult Mexican population of the 
community is portrayed in this article. 

Mr. McGorray has been principal 
of the Andrew Jackson High School, 
Los Angeles, for the past seven years. 
He has been with the Los Angeles 
City schools since 1910, and since 1913 
has been doing administrative work. 
During all this period he has been 
interested in the welfare of under- 
privileged boys and has worked ac- 
tively in their behalfi—at the present 
moment, for example, he is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Los 
Angeles Y. M.C. A. 





valuable to the school’s Mexican boys 
because of their unusual manual ability 
and concrete intelligence. 

Through a program of training, place- 
ment and follow-up that exists here, a 
distinct aid in the ultimate adjustment 
of the boys is made possible. The boy 
is participating in school work that is 
challenging to him, he gains a feeling 
of acceptance and social usefulness 
through his employment, and his need 
for economic security is satisfied. In 
keeping with the war production pro- 
gram, boys are given school credit for 
work experience, and many of the boys 
spend four hours in school and four 
hours in industry daily. 

Health education receives continual 
emphasis. All entering students are 
given careful examinations by the school 
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physician, and remedial work is taken 
care of through referrals to appropri- 
ate agencies. The entire teaching staff 
is health conscious and refers boys to 
the school nurse or physician for con- 
sultation and examination as needed. 
Health instruction is given during regu- 
lar homeroom periods. In addition, we 
provide a carefully supervised program 
of physical fitness. Each boy partici- 
pates in physical education through the 
regularly scheduled gymnasium classes 
and the carefully planned intramural 
sports program. Emphasis alone is not 
placed on perfection and skilled per- 
formance, but upon participation and 
social growth. 
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NDREW JACKSON Industrial 

Arts High School has extended its 
program to serve the adult Mexican 
population in its vicinty. This added 
educational offering hzs been realized 
through the recent establishment of a 
branch known as Pan-American Trade 
School, which offers free war produc- 
tion training in several essential fields 
to both men and women in day and 
evening classes. This extended offer- 
ing for adults supplements the adjust- 
ment process for them in this minority 
group by providing economic self-suffi- 
ciency and the removal of discrimina- 
tory barriers to community perticipation 
and acceptance. 


Education Office Issues Preinduction Bulletins 


Preinduction training course outlines are being published jointly by the Pre- 














Induction Training Section of the Civilian Personnel Division, Services of Supply, 
and by the United States Office of Education. Each pamphlet in the series of 
outlines sells for 10 cents and can be ordered from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. The following are five of the booklets prepared to date, 
all bearing a 1942 publication date: 


PIT-101 
PIT-102 
PIT-103 
PIT-201 
PIT-202 
pages. 


Fundamentals of Electricity, a Basic Course; 46 pages. 
Fundamentals of Machines, a Basic Course ; 34 pages. 
Fundamentals of Shopwork, a Basic Course ; 41 pages. 
Fundamentals of Radio, an Applied Course; 24 pages. 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, an Applied Course; 51 


The following preinduction training course outline has been issued in dupli- 
cated form, under the same conditions as described for the printed courses above: 
Driver Education; 38 pages. 

These outlines are designed to serve all three divisions of the Army—the Army 
Air Forces, the Ground Forces, and the Services of Supply. Successful achieve- 
ment in the basic fields covered by the courses will be recognized as evidence in 
the assignment of men to specialized jobs in the Army. 




















Problems of a Chinatown 


School 


T Francisco Junior High School 
the terms “Wop” and “Chink” are 
fighting words. The reason is not far 
to seek. The school has a student body 
with a background which is 96.5 per 
cent foreign, the nationality groups 
being being divided as follows: 


IIIA” «i ccenndeabicansoeneunaunieapeees 69.2 
NY 1... sd necstsdeetbbaslimaieieiaad 21.8 
eee eee 4.1 
LTO NTT 1.4 
DE IEG srsiasevscnsiicisienscsccesiegnscitciay” Ga 


It is obvious that we deal almost en- 
tirely with boys and girls who come 
from the “minority groups,” another 
expression we do not like. Such words 
are in disrepute with us because they 
smack of caste, of lack of cultural dis- 
crimination, and of racial feeling. We 
think of our pupils as basically all right 
young Americans who are faced with 
difficult and frequently with very un- 
usual problems in growing up to be- 
come worthy citizens. Our investi- 
gations have convinced us that many of 
their problems are our problems. 


HE approach to our problems at 

Francisco has been, shall we say, 
“sanely scientific.” Our procedure has 
been: get the facts, analyze them, go to 
work. Coefficients of correlation and 
probable errors have not interested us. 
Our interests always have been in the 
basic facts, the human values. All along 
we have encountered a wealth of hu- 
man interest which has challenged us, 
brought us laughter and tears, and kept 
us hard at work. 


For many years English has been our 
foreign language. Standard tests, in 
spite of our efforts, have revealed a high 


4 By WALLACE M. TAYLOR 





q Serving San Francisco’s Chinatown 
and its Italian North Beach section, 
Francisco Junior High School has a 
student body almost exclusively com- 
posed of boys and girls from the so- 
called minority groups. The problems 
it faces and what it is doing about 
them make fascinating reading, for if 
ever a school followed the adjura- 
tion given all schools so often to adapt 
their program to the needs of their 
students and the community they 
serve, Francisco is doing that. As Mr. 
Taylor points out in this article, this 
school’s educational program is two- 
fold, consisting of what is done within 
the school itself and of the equally 
important and almost equally exten- 
sive work that must be done in China- 
town and in the Italian community. 
The article printed herewith gives an 
idea of what is being done in the 
school. In next month’s “Journal” will 
appear Mr. Taylor's story of what his 
school is doing on the outside. 

Mr. Taylor, as principal at Fran- 
cisco, has provided the leadership 
which is making possible one of the 
finest educational jobs being done in 
the State. Prior to coming to San 
Francisco in 1925, he had taught in 
Idaho and Arizona. It is interesting 
to know that while Mr. Taylor was at- 
tending a summer workshop at Stan- 
ford University summer before last, 
he arranged for a conference at Stan- 
ford between educational leaders and 
leading citizens of the San Francisco 
Chinese community, a conference 
which made a real beginning towards 
solving some of the problems men- 
tioned in this article. 





degree of retardation in every school 
activity involving the use of English. 
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Vocabularies have been so limited that 
teachers have struggled to find words 
simple enough to make themselves 
understood. Pupils have preferred to be 
told rather than to read to such an ex- 
tent that school work generally has 
moved at a slower pace than it should. 
As a consequence, teachers have tended 
to talk too much and pupils have not 
talked enough. 

Our English language problem baffled 
and intrigued us. Finally we began to 
examine conditions outside the school 
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which seemed to affect conditions within 
the school. Each effort brought out 
some interesting fact. By the spring of 
1942 we had made numerous studies. 
At that time the vice-principals and the 
head counselor? combined the best of 
these old studies and made a complete 
language survey. Some of the more 
pertinent findings of this survey are 
presented herewith: 

1 George Lee Camp, dean of boys; Mrs. Nell 


Peterson, dean of girls; and Miss Marion 
Schmidt, head counselor. 


Pupil’s Father's Mother's 
I. Pace or Birtu Birthplace Birthplace Birthplace 
REE ee ee 881 277 282 
EE EAE Se 164 551 559 
Ee a 40 191 193 
ETE ete, TO Ee 5 71 56 
II. Crrizensuip Status Father's Mother's 
EE Ee aD 401 426 
ESE ES Ee ee eee ae eRe 689 664 
III. Parents’ ENGiisH Neeps Father's Mother's 
eg Ae, | | ee 156 200 
Unable to write amy Emglish 2 ............-.cecececeencesseeeseseeeeee 250 597 
a 200 607 
IV. Foreign LANGuAGE 
Pupils speaking foreign language......................--.cec----eeeeseeees 932 
Foreign language spoken in home....................--0sseseseese-seese 895 
V. Foreign Lancuace ScHoois 
Pupils attending Chinese school ........................-cc--cseseeseeeees 534 


Note: This means that 80 per cent of the Chinese pupils—70 per cent of the enrollment— 
attend Chinese language schools from 5:00 to 7:30 or 8:00 p. m. daily and on Saturdays from 


9:00 to 12:00 m. 


VI. 1.Q. Taste PerCent VII. Reapinc AGEs Per Cent 

hai abiaiiaiestisisieceeviniacienienneisilasiie 15.0 a aicsiiticiesieninineiiiniiceiitbisibags 7.5 
SE ail litichaiieincepannnetianininstateicintcaion 19.5 NN ahi cavsichninlidsalenomathiiatiplsuhaeta 22.6 
NI ecseseeseneesoenenevsencnntnnesconinevnommenmenss 16.2 _ *.  SEESe 32.1 
ct Iillahdeictcectinartisiniichenenintntiil 23.7 AE 24.4 
oo Te 11.4 IT RII iis isiincbicesescestdonnsclieighatinicinl 8.8 
I  rticicrtcinnaniienicgttnneiieninivtncnneonins 98 | eee ae a 3.6 
| ee 44 i A 
Note: Due to the serious language handi- 


cap of most of our pupils, this table does not 
give the exact picture of their mental ability. 
We are sure they have slightly higher ability 
than this table shows them to have. 


VIII. 


49 are 17 years old 
35 are 18 years old 
15 are 19 years old 


OVERAGE PupPlILs 


5 are 20 years old 
1 is 21 years old 
1 is 28 years old 
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Housing conditions affect health, 
morals, the possibility of doing home- 
work. One of our studies showed con- 
clusively that: 

1. Very large families are common 
among the Chinese and the Italians. 
Families having four or more children 
furnish us with 563 pupils, about half 
our enrollment. 

2. Among the Chinese there are many 
families which have four or more adults 
living in the homes, evidence of the 
crowded housing. 

3. Among the Chinese many families 
occupy only one or two rooms. 


N addition to our own studies we 

have had access to studies prepared 
by various civic groups. In 1939 an at- 
random sample study was made of the 
housing of 153 Chinatown families. In 
these families were 637 children, 254 
parents, 85 additional adults. Of the 153 
families, 19 had bathtubs or showers, 
49 had private kitchens, 33 had private 
toilets. There was one kitchen to every 
19 people, one toilet to every 28 people. 
Five families lived in basements, 38 
families lived in back of stores, 110 
families lived in upper floors. The 
Chinese people say—and they ought to 
know—that a greater proportion of 
Chinese people live in squalor in China- 
town than in any city in China. For 
inadequacy of dwellings Chinatown is 
as bad as the worst. 

Conditions outside the school do affect 
conditions within the school. In San 
Francisco’s Chinatown—70 per cent of 
our pupils live in Chinatown—the tu- 
berculosis death rate is three times that 
of the city as a while and is corollary 
to substandard living conditions, poor 
housing, and long working hours plus 
the resultant fatigue. In our school, 
one pupil in four is found to be a posi- 
tive reactor to the tuberculin testing. 
In the spring of 1942, 26 per cent of 
the boys and 20 per cent of the girls 


were restricted in some degree in physi- 
cal education by doctor’s orders. Fifty- 
one pupils were classified as MO III’s 
and ordered to rest during the physical 
education period. 


N Chinatown there are eleven Chinese 

language schools. Their enrollments 
range from 50 to 600 pupils. These 
schools exist, partly because of the de- 
sire of the Chinese to acquaint their 
youth with the culture, the philosophy, 
and the traditions of the ancients, but 
mainly because the ability to speak and 
write Chinese is a necessity in the limited 
fields of employment open to Chinese 
in San Francisco. Five of these schools 
are supported by white people through 
their Protestant and Catholic churches. 

As Americans, Chinese youth attend 
the public schools for approximately 
a six-hour day. Then, as Chinese in 
America, they attend these language 
schools for two or three hours on school 
days and for three hours on Saturday. 
These youngsters thus get a day and a 
half of school every school day. 

From the point of view of the pub- 
lic schools the following are serious 
objections to these language schools: 
(1) The extra hours of school work 
sap the physical and mental energies 
so that pupils do not perform credita- 
bly in either Chinese or public schools. 
(2) Pupils are unable to participate in 
extracurricular activities, field sports, 
and so on, but must hurry home for the 
evening meal and then to school again. 
(3) Pupils think in Chinese, then trans- 
late into English in classwork. (4) And 
here we strike the vicious circle: Chi- 
nese parents find it necessary to have 
their children taught Chinese at the ex- 
pense of mastering English because the 
children must have the Chinese lan- 
guage to earn a livelihood. And lack of 
English prevents their carrying on a 
vocation outside of Chinatown. 
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INCE English is our foreign lan- 
guage, we require our pupils to speak 

only English while in school or on the 

playground. And since Gestapo meth- 
ods seldom are effective, we encourage 
the use of English by every means at 
our command. We prefer to convince 
rather than to drive. Following are 
listed some of the ways and means we 
employ to promote the use of English: 

1. The Art Department puts out a 
series of interesting and striking posters 
which call attention by means of car- 
toons, designs, slogans, and so forth, to 
the use of English. These posters are 
changed at intervals and are displayed 
in halls, library, classrooms, and cafe- 
teria. We keep our “use English” 
posters where they will meet our eyes 
wherever we are in school. We have to 
be reminded, particularly when we think 
partly in a language other than English. 

2. Every term we have a series of 

speech contests which begin in the Eng- 
lish classes with every pupil preparing 
and presenting a speech of some kind. 
The winners in the classrooms compete 
before a grade assembly. The winners 
in the grade assemblies compete before 
an all-school assembly. The all-school 
winners have their names engraved on 
the “Speech Trophy.” The speech con- 
tests have aroused interest and have pro- 
duced several good speakers. 


3. Pupil speakers are the rule, not 
the exception, at our assemblies, rallies, 
studentbody meetings, drives of vari- 
ous sorts, and at graduation exercises. 
In general, pupil speakers do the talk- 
ing whenever we have public speaking 
to be done. Pupils introduce the speak- 
ers, even honored guest speakers, and 
conduct and control assemblies to our 
satisfaction. 

4. Occasionally the weekly guidance 
lesson deals with English. Frequently 
speakers on vocational topics are asked 
to emphasize the importance of English. 
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Some of the business men have been 
very convincing. 

5. The school paper, The Franciscan, 
is carried on as a H9 English class proj- 
ect. Contributions from other classes 
are welcomed. 

6. One of our teachers? writes poetry 
as a hobby. Each year several of her 
pupils, catching her enthusiasm, try 
their luck at poetry writing and “make” 
the High School Anthology of Poetry. 

7. In order to obtain more teacher 
time for English activities, we have 
given up, for a time at least, the courses 
in French and Spanish. In their stead 
we are now offering: 

Speech Arts—a course required of pupils 
whose pronunciation and articulation require 
special drill. 

Public Speaking I—the first term of this at- 
tempts to meet the needs of pupils who have 
taken Speech Arts. A little personality de- 
velopment work is threaded into this course. 
This is a required course for some pupils. 

Public Speaking I]—this course goes on 
from Public Speaking I but takes care of 
pupils who have leadership possibilities and 
who wish greater facility in speaking. 

8. Like the other junior high schools 
in San Francisco, we expect to get 
started shortly on the new reading pro- 
gram. Reading is no longer the re- 
sponsibility of the English teachers, but 
of every teacher. 

We are securing new easy-reading 
books of stories, biography, and science. 
Weare hoping that our pupils will learn 
to seek ideas through enthusiastic read- 
ing. The old standby book reports are 
out. We are going to talk books and 
read books. We are not abandoning 
grammar, but we are not emphasizing 
it. After all, what is an infinitive if it 
is split between friends? 


HE easy way is to leave all matters 
of health to the school nurse and to 
the homes. But so many of our pupils 
come from homes in which no care is 
given to cuts, scratches, bruises, and so 


2 Miss Nora Boyle. 
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on, that we find ourselves compelled to 
apply iodine, tape up cuts, and pick out 
splinters. We have a half-time school 
nurse. She always serves as chairman 
of the Health Committee, which is com- 
posed of physical education teachers and 
a counselor or two. This committee, 
though the personnel changes, is always 
finding something to do to justify its 
existence. 


This Health Committee, as its most ~ 


important function, serves as a clearing 
house for promoting health. It does the 
heavy thinking, offers plans and sug- 
gestions. Then we all go to work. Some 
examples are: 


Our pupils are accustomed to starchy 
diets of spaghetti or rice. Overweight 
Italians and underweight Chinese are 
common. The importance of balanced 
diets has been brought home to pupils 
through the weekly guidance lessons, 
the science classes, the physical edu- 
cation classes, and through posters in 
halls, on bulletin boards, and in the cafe- 
teria. Tray inspection at the cafeteria, 
with little rewards for balanced lunches, 
has helped. Since a generation in a 
junior high school lasts but three years, 
we have to repeat these efforts at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Because we had many underweight 
pupils, we encouraged the drinking of 
milk, Again the art classes helped with 
posters. Through the school bulletin we 
waged a propaganda campaign that at- 
tracted the attention of the dairy com- 
panies. As milk consumption increased, 
their interest increased. They sent us 
speakers and movies. We have had sev- 
eral kinds of milk drives, with classes 
competing to be 100 per cent in having 
each of their pupils drink a bottle of 
milk. As a school we now are addicted 
to drinking milk. Pupils have learned 
to like it and they now demand it. Sev- 
eral of our boys feel cheated if they do 
not get three bottles of milk every noon. 

The Department of Health provides 
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us with ninety bottles of milk daily, 
which are served free to pupils who are 
physically below par. These pupils, se- 
lected by the nurse, homeroom teachers, 
and counselors, drop in at the cafeteria 
at the end of the second period, drink 
their milk, and are back in class, with 
a loss of about ten minutes of class time. 
We are sure the ten minutes is well 
spent. 

There was a time when very few of 
our pupils visited the dentist. Many of 
them were afraid to go. Consequently, 
very few of our pupils had complete 
sets of teeth, and dental caries were con- 
spicuous. Gradually our procedure has 
come to be approximately this: 

Early each term dental hygienists 
visit the school to lecture and demon- 
strate the care of the teeth. Frequently 
they make use of movies. The teeth of 
each pupil are examined, and if dental 
defects are found advice is given con- 
cerning care and treatment. 

The situation at the beginning was 
so serious that drastic measures seemed 
necessary. For several terms now we 
have required that the dental slip—the 
slip is given the pupil when his teeth are 
examined by the hygienist—be brought 
back signed by the dentist who has 
worked on his teeth. Until this signed 
slip is returned, our physical education 
requirements are not met in full and 
credit is withheld. Our plan made us 
much extra work at first. Now our 
pupils accept it, the dental slips come 
in on time from nearly every pupil, and 
fine, white, well-cared-for teeth are the 
rule. 


S we have indicated earlier, one out 

of every four Francisco pupils re- 
acts positively to the skin tests for tu- 
berculosis. T.B. prevention and con- 
trol is a major health concern with us 
since tuberculosis hits hard at youth in 
Chinatown. Chinatown, with less than 
20,000 population—San Francisco’s 
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population is over 700,000—has 19 per 
cent of the tuberculosis cases in this city. 
It is obvious why it is worth-while for 
us to emphasize cleanliness, ventilation, 
plenty of rest and sleep, balanced diets, 
plenty of milk. 

Briefly, this is what we do to fight 
ys F: 

1. Early each term the Board of 
Health shows our physical education 
classes the latest movie dealing with the 
detection of tuberculosis. This enter- 
tains and informs and paves the way 
for the handing out of slips to be taken 
home for parental consent to the T.B. 
skin tests. Since so many parents 
neither read nor write, it is essential that 
the pupil understand exactly what the 
skin test is, what it may reveal, and what 
must follow if the test is positive. The 
movie, followed by the doctor’s remarks, 
clears up all doubts. Very few fail to 
take these tests. 

2. After the tests, the pupils are 
classified according to the results, as 
follows: 


MO I’s—Kept under observation. 

MO II’s—Limited to light physical educa- 
tion. 

MO III’s—Rest prescribed, with no physi- 
cal education under any circumstances. 


The MO I’s and MO II’s offer us no 
particular problem. The nurse, doctor, 
counselors, and homeroom teacher ad- 
vise these youngsters and keep watchful 
eyes upon them. Most of these cases 
gradually clear up. 

The MO III’s do not have active cases 
of tuberculosis. But they could develop 
it if every vigilance is not maintained. 
Our problem is to provide rest. All too 
often our MO III’s are our ambitious 
youngsters. We should have rooms 
equipped with cots and blankets and 
presided over by a nurse who can and 
will see that the peace is kept. We have 
accommodations for a few girls where 
they can lie down and sleep, if they wish, 
during the physical education period. 
Asa rule the girls are quiet and, through 
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necessity, are left unsupervised during 
the physical education period. 

A boy MO IIT is still a boy. We ex- 
perimented once with the boys, begged 
and borrowed and requisitioned cots, 
mattresses, and blankets, cleaned up a 
storeroom, hung curtains at the win- 
dows, and there was our boys’ restroom. 
A teacher supervisor could not be made 
available, and room captains were in- 
efficient. The cots became springboards, 
the new curtains became knots. We 
were speedily convinced that a bby MO 
III prefers fun right now to anything 
else under the sun. We should have 
known that at the start. 


The only thing left for us to do was 
to shift our MO III boys from physi- 
cal education and scatter them into the 
library and elective classes where they 
can be kept quiet. This we have done. 
The school doctor reluctantly consented 
to it as the only way. The plan has 
worked better than expected for two 
terms, but, at best, it is only a makeshift. 


HIS article has discussed at some 

length certain basic facts which ac- 
count for the language and health prob- 
lems existing at Francisco. As long as 
the general social conditions remain 
what they now are, just so long will 
this school be forced to wage an uphill 
struggle to meet the educational needs 
of its pupils. We of the teaching staff 
are not deluding ourselves. Problems 
as complex and as long standing as those 
we face are not solved single-handed 
and overnight. 


We are not social workers, but teach- 
ers carrying on educational work which 
has immediate social objectives in view. 
To get good work in the school, how- 
ever, we have work to do outside the 
school, What we are doing in the com- 
munity, how we are getting a public 
relations program under way, is the 
subject of an article to appear in the 
JouRNAL next month. 























Mexican Folk Dancing Class 


In a Junior High 


UNDAMENTAL to any approach 
to the second generation problem, 
whether it concerns Mexican-Ameri- 


cans or’any other minority group, is © 


an attempt to bridge the gap between 
the younger and the older generation. 
Bridging this gap is by no means ex- 
clusively a minority group problem, for 
it probably is true that many of the diffi- 
culties besetting youth in all times and 
places have arisen from this same lack 
of firm bridging between parents and 
their children. 


For the Mexican-American child in 
our schools this gap very often becomes 
a chasm. His parents are different. 
They speak a different language. Their 
customs are perhaps as Mexican as they 
are American. Our Mexican-American 
youngster reasons it out. If his parents 
are different, that means they either are 
better than everybody else’s or they are 
inferior. And unfortunately in the great 
majority of cases, he is exposed to 
enough instances of prejudice or intoler- 
ance to cause him to reach the latter 
conclusion. 

The mental process may not always 
be as deliberate nor as conscious as indi- 
cated, but the result is the same: the 
youngster has lost some of the attach- 
ment, perhaps some of the respect, that 
he formerly had for his parents. In 
losing these he loses the stabilizing effect 
of the home, at least to a degree. 

Whatever can be done, then, to make 
our young Mexican-American realize 
that he and his parents are, as he might 
put it, “all right,” in spite of their being 
different is a step in the right direction. 

At Central Junior High School, 
situated in a section of Los Angeles 


4 By DOLORES TUCKER 





q Those who give thought to the prob- 
lem of removing the barriers that sep- 
arate the Mexican-American children, 
or those of any other minority group 
for that matter, from the rest of the 
children in our schools all realize that 
much harm will be done if we attempt 
to give these children the idea that 
their parents are inferior to American 
parents or that their parents’ inheri- 
tance from race and country is to be 
despised. In fact, there seems to be 
some basis for us to believe that one 
of the best means of facilitating the 
assimilation of second generation 
children of minority groups is for us 
to encourage in them a pride in their 
inheritance and an understanding 
that they themselves have something 
to give to American culture. One such 
effort in this direction is described in 
the article by Mrs. Tucker, a teacher 
in the Central Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Tucker has studied 
Mexican dancing in Mexico and in 
Los Angeles and has traveled exten- 
sively below the Rio Grande. 





where Americans of Mexican descent 
and several other minority groups con- 
stitute the majority of the school popu- 
lation, a deliberate effort has been made 
to bolster the morale of the pupils of 
Mexican background by encouraging 
an appreciation of Mexican songs and 
dances and of the Spanish language. 
And there is reason to believe that this 
policy has not only helped to give these 
boys and girls more status, but also that 
it has resulted in greater rapport be- 
tween the school and the home. To 
some, this may appear to be an indirect 
approach to Americanization, but, on 
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the other hand, perhaps the American 
way is best represented by such an ap- 
proach rather than by one which at- 
tempts to force our newest citizens to 
become thoroughly American overnight. 

A desire to assist in this Americani- 
zation program was not the only con- 
sideration which led us to organize a 
class in Mexican folk dancing, although 
it has been the major aim. We found 
that among our incoming B7’s we were 
receiving children who possess, in vary- 
ing degrees, a knowledge of the dances 
of their parents’ homeland. They have 
learned them at home or in their elemen- 
tary schools. For the most part only 
the most forward of these children di- 
vulge such talents, and our discovery of 
them was, primarily, purely accidental. 
This was especially true of the boys, 
who always are reticent about admis- 
sions of terpsichorean agility. There is, 
we felt, a place in the school for a class 
which will keep alive the interest some 
of the chilren already have in their folk 
dances—an interest which otherwise 
might be lost entirely. 

At the time we organized this class, 
Central Junior High School was en- 
gaged in producing for the parents and 
the community in general programs 
representing the various cultural groups 
in the school. Mexican dances, quite 
naturally, fitted into this sort of under- 
taking, and we decided that a very good 
way to develop such programs would 
be through a class organization. With 
these considerations and a further one, 
that at Central we have a seven-period 
day which permits an enriched and 
varied program, we decided to offer a 
class in Mexican folk dancing. 

Because this was such a radical de- 
parture from most curriculum offerings, 
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organization of the class presented diffi- 
culties. Student interest and faculty ap- 
proval alike had to be obtained. Since 
the best way to reach an objective of 
this kind is by doing, we proceeded to 
organize such a class. By “drumming 
up trade” we managed to enroll thirty- 
five students, both boys and girls. The 
results of this experiment were highly 
encouraging, so much so that the follow- 
ing semester saw the formation of a 
waiting list, which since has grown to 
sizable proportions, 

The class is organized on a one- 
semester basis, there being an equal 
number of boys and girls so that the 
dances will be more interesting. As a 
rule, from eight to ten dances are 
learned by the entire class, which, for 
reasons of facility in handling, must be 
limited to forty-six or so students. Such 
very popular dances as “La Jesusita,” 
“La Zandunga,” “Las Chiapanecas,” 
and “El Jarabe Tapatio” are the favor- 
ites. The class is a cross-section of the 
entire student body and is not limited 
by considerations of nationality, grades, 
or intelligence quotients. In fact, a so- 
called “dull” child frequently performs 
equally well with the superior one. 


pried the class develops poise 
and codrdination, because it has 
furthered an appreciation for our south- 
ern neighbor and his dances among all 
the pupils in the school, because it has 
helped make the Mexican-American 
pupils proud of their background rather 
than ashamed of it, because it has 
proved to their parents that we are their 
friends, and finally because it is a true 
expression of our “Good Neighbor” 
policy right here at home, we consider 
it a success. And, besides, it’s fun. 


Daily Themes Announced for American Education Week 
Themes for the individual days of American Education Week, which is being 
celebrated from November 7 to 13, are as follows: “Education for World Under- 
standing,” “Education for Work,” “Education for the Air Age,” “Education to Win 
and Secure the Peace,” “Education for Wartime Citizenship,” “Meeting the 


Emergency in Education,” “Education for Sound Health.” 


























Helping a Minority Group 


Find Security 


ISCUSSIONS of Negro-white 
problems are likely to stress the 
intergroup relationship and the possi- 
bilities of improving the lot of the 
minority group by activities of the ma- 
jority group. This paper describes the 
work of a minority group club in meet- 
ing some of the practical problems 
arising from campus and community 
contacts of Negro and white students. 
Evaluation of the projects of this club 
leads to the suggestion that the stimu- 
lation of individual and group self- 
development is a practicable method for 
dealing with minority group problems. 
Minority group problems begin to 
arise on a campus or in a community 
whenever a large enough number of 
members of a racially or culturally 
identifiable group are present to de- 
velop a consciousness of identity on the 
part of the minority group members and 
a consciousness of group defined differ- 
ences on the part of majority group 
members. This number obviously varies 
with the uniqueness of the identifying 
traits, the local or imported attitude 
stereotypes, and the extent of inter- 
group competition. 

On a secondary school campus of 
most any California community it is 
quite likely that there will be a well- 
defined Negro group and other less 
clearly defined racial or cultural groups. 
The educational problems that arise as 
the result of the presence of such a 
Negro group reflect the elaboration of 
the ordinary problems of capacity, moti- 
vation, and control that are encountered 
in any learner-problem situation by the 
complex of original self-attitudes, sus- 


4 By J. W. McDANIEL 





q Emphasizing as do most of the other 
contributors to this symposium the 
fact that minority groups suffer greatly 
from a feeling of insecurity, Mr. Mc- 
Daniel describes a method which 
Bakersfield Junior College has em- 
ployed successfully in overcoming 
this condition. The thesis of this article 
is that the solution to the problems of 
Negroes in our schools is to be found 
in the motivation of the Negroes them- 
selves. 

Mr. McDaniel, who teaches psychol- 
ogy and has charge of the personnel 
testing program in the Junior College, 
is adviser to the Associated Negro 
Students group described in the ar- 
ticle. He has been interested in the 
psychology of race differences and 
at present is an officer in a local inter- 
cultural council. 





pected alien group attitudes, and de- 
veloped compensatory attitudes. 


To list a few of the problems that 
have been observable on a specific sec- 
ondary school campus over a period of 
years: 


1. Negro pupils tend to have poor attend- 
ance records, with excessive frequency of 
single period absences. 


2. Negro pupils exhibit minor behavior 
problems in greater frequency than their num- 
bers justify. 

3. Negro pupils earn low scholarship rec- 
ords in higher proportion than unselected 
pupils. 

4. Negro pupils have lower educational or 
occupational motivation than unselected pu- 
pils. 

5. Negro pupils group together during free 
periods, lunch periods, and even in selection of 
classes to a degree that amounts to self- 
imposed isolation. 
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These problems are listed as factual 
observations with no thought of moral 
evaluation or, at the moment, of locating 
related explanatory factors. Certainly, 
rather obvious facts in the cultural his- 
tory and local economic opportunities 
for Negroes could be used in easy justi- 
fication for each point listed. Nor do 
any of these generalizations carry any 
necessary assumption of innate race 
differences. This paper is less con- 
cerned with analysis of the causes of 
behavior than with consideration of 
procedures for improvement of school 
performance. The possibility of im- 
provement and a useful suggestion for 
greater improvement is found in the 
very fine attendance, scholarship, and 
school citizenship records of many indi- 
vidual Negro pupils. The excuse for 
this paper is the possibility that Negro 
pupils and school officers working to- 
gether in a student club can face these 
critical problems with some prospect for 
their solution or improvement. 


S an example of the work of a stu- 

dent group, a brief description of 
the origin, purposes, and activities of 
our Negro club at Bakersfield Junior 
College may be of use to other schools 
faced with minority problems. 

This small local group grew out of 
the initiative of one student during the 
1941-42 school term, All Negro stu- 
dents in the Junior College and all high 
school seniors were invited to member- 
ship. The Club set for itself the follow- 
ing purposes : 

1. To set a high standard of school citizen- 


ship and of individual conduct in all interracial 
contacts. 


2. To become an active force in the positive 
development of interrace codperation. 

3. To become a center for the study and 
spread of the accomplishments of American 
Negroes. 

4. To increase capacity for objective think- 
ing. 

5. To provide opportunities for fellowship 
and recreation for Negro students. 
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6. To work for enlarged economic oppor- 
tunity for Negro students and to encourage 
full utilization of educational opportunities. 


During the two years that this club 
has been organized on our campus, it 
has carried out the following activities: 


1. Maintained regular fortnightly meetings 
broadly educational in character. In addition 
to carrying on the usual study and practice of 
parliamentary procedure, the club has planned 
programs of interracial education and has 
studied, through reports and discussions, some 
of the literature on Negro culture and achieve- 
ments. 

2. Sponsored and conducted three commu- 
nity-wide round-table discussions of minority 
group problems. These discussions have 
brought together adult members of local 
groups. A direct outgrowth of the meetings 
held by our college club has been the forma- 
tion of a county intercultural council devoted 
to continuing a program of education for 
group cooperation. 

3. Raised funds and set up procedures for 
the awarding of an annual scholarship to an 
outstanding Negro student graduating from 
any of our high schools and continuing college 
training. The club has done the entire job of 
providing this scholarship and has set for itself 
the task of raising funds each year for its con- 
tinuance. The fund-raising project is to be 
interculturally educational. 


4. Conducted a study of educational prog- 
ress and occupational choices of Negro pupils 
in local elementary and junior high schools. 
This study provided the data and the incentive 
for a broad investigation of the relevance of 
occupational choices to employment opportu- 
nities. 

5. Held open house on two occasions for 
Negro soldiers from a nearby Army post. 

6. Held a reception in honor of a distin- 
guished Negro artist, Dorothy Mayor, at 
which local music lovers of both Negro and 
white groups joined in paying tribute to great 
talent. 

It is, of course, too early to evaluate 
the effects of an active Negro club on 
local interracial attitudes and activities. 
Even within the college, the rapid turn- 
over of students makes difficult the de- 
velopment of traditions of respect for 
the individual. It is our qualitative 
observation that since the Club has been 
formed our white students show more 
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positive approval of our Negro students 
as fellow members of a studentbody 
and that they share with the Negro stu- 
dents a feeling of pride in the com- 
munity accomplishments of the Club. 


ETURNING to brief consideration 

of the specific problems of Negro 
students—we feel definitely that an ap- 
proach to these problems through the 


motivation of the Negroes themselves ' 


is the sound approach. The great need 
of minority group peoples is for feel- 
ings of security and self-respect that 
are adequate for the employment of 
self-criticism in the planning of self- 
improvement. The absence of such feel- 
ings of security and self-respect lead to 


the necessity for self-defense in the face 
of any appraisal of shortcomings. 

In cultural groups, as in individuals, 
the increase in feelings of adequacy 
must come from insight into the real 
merits and accomplishments of one’s 
people and from the successful achieve- 
ment of planned goals. A self-initiated 
club provides recognition for achieve- 
ments of members and gives oppor- 
tunity for the study of group accom- 
plishments and the fostering of group 
pride. With wise leadership from school 
officers, such a club can be of real help 
in guiding present and oncoming stu- 
dents in directions of optimal self- 
development consistent with individual 
abilities and individual interests. 


Oakland Limits Advertising of Training Opportunities 


“Policy Regarding Advertisement of Opportunities for Employment and 
Training of School Students” is the title of the following statement issued by the 
Office of Occupational Adjustment, Oakland Public Schools, of which Mrs. 
Marion Brown is coordinator, 

The following policies have been discussed with high school principals, vice- 
principals, and counselors and represent their judgment as well as that of the 
Department of Occupational Adjustment as to good procedure during this time 
of pressure upon schools to allow speakers to appear before groups of high school 
students : 

1. Persons who wish to present speakers or films to high school students should 
be referred to the Department of Occupational Adjustment if the speakers or films 
are concerned with employment, recruitment, or training of high school students, 
either while they are in high school or after graduation. 

2. From time to time, programs of this type will be discussed with counselors 
or other representatives of the various high schools in order that the schools may 
have first-hand information. 

3. Schools will be notified if speakers or films are available for student groups. 
In general, it is advisable to have such meetings restricted to those students who 
are qualified and interested in the specific occupation or training that is offered. 

4. If representatives of firms or training schools solicit opportunities to present 
employment or training opportunities to students, please refer them to the Depart- 
ment of Occupational Adjustment. 











For Minorities 


HE public schools are accepted 

popularly as America’s primary 
instrument for developing understand- 
ing and loyal Americans. But seldom 
does one find any professional consider- 
ation given to the administrative prob- 
lems peculiar to schools which contain 
appreciable numbers of pupils from mi- 
nority groups. 

Here in the Southwest, Mexican- 
Americans compose our major minority 

group. Literally hundreds of schools 
are made up almost wholly of young 
Mexican-Americans. Other hundreds 
of schools have them in large numbers. 
Certainly those of us who work in these 
schools must recognize the fact that the 
educational situation therein is distinctly 
different from that of a school located in 
a strictly Anglo community, But com- 
paratively few people have attempted to 
discover those elements which make for 
fundamental differences in the adminis- 
tration of the schools which serve these 
new Americans. 

Seemingly our colleges of education 
and those who write textbooks on school 
administration naively assume that the 
principles of school administration 
which apply to schools in general are 
just as applicable to schools which serve 
minorities. Individually, professors of 
education and school administrators 
readily admit that the problems of these 
schools are different. But they do not 
grapple with the problem in an effort 
to determine those ways in which the 
fundamentals of school administration 
are modified by these situations—or to 
discover fundamentals peculiar to such 
schools. 

It is the thesis of this paper that most 
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Administrative Responsibility 


q By M. E. HERRIOTT 





q The administrator of a school hav- 
ing a large enrollment of Mexican- 
American children—or of one contain- 
ing any large minority group, for that 
matter — has certain responsibilities 
that are somewhat different from those 
of the principal in a school where 
there is no minority problem. The na- 
ture of those responsibilities and what 
the administrator can do about them 
is discussed in the present article. 
The author gives us the idea that 
probably the first important step is 
for the administrator himself to define 
his own attitude towards these 
children. 

Dr. Herriott is principal of the Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
He is a former director of curriculum 
in the Los Angeles City system. A 
leader in the junior high school field, 
he has been chairman of the impor- 
tant Junior High School Committee of 
the Association of California Second- 
ary School Principals. 





of the principles of good school ad- 
ministration are of universal appli- 
cation. But, on the other hand, the 
situation created by the presence of an 
appreciable number of pupils from an 
identifiable minority definitely modifies 
certain of the fundamental principles, 
places increased emphasis upon others, 
and introduces still others that are not 
of universal significance. 

In the first place, the administrator 
of such a school should define rather 
clearly the attitudes which he and his 
school maintain toward these pupils. 
In the second place, the administrator 
should formulate his school’s concept 








of the function of the school with re- 
spect to minority groups. Finally, he 
should develop means whereby he can 
implement these functions, guided by 
the basic attitudes. 


Beer: following is a summary of the 
attitudes and understandings with 
respect to Mexican-Americans which 
should be acceptable to all school people. 

1. Mexican-Americans are people. 
Their ambitions, fears, and other 
emotions are basically characteristic of 
all mankind. This is a double-edged 
postulate. They not only react to our 
treatment of them, but they in turn 
produce and seek to produce certain 
reactions in other people. 

2. In the main, the characteristics 
which are commonly associated with 
Mexican-Americans as a social group 
are of environmental rather than of bio- 
logical origin. Their love of the bull- 
fight, for example, is a matter of social 
rather than biological inheritance. 

3. On the other hand, they must have 
some innate traits which account for 
certain characteristics, but as yet we 
have been unable to distinguish or to 
ascertain the extent to which these con- 
dition the effects of environment. For 
instance, their love of color and rhythm 
is thought by many to be inherent in 
their physiological being. 

4. The attitudes of others toward 
Mexican-Americans, regardless of their 
social or economic status, have their 
foundation largely in the fact that the 
great mass of Mexican-Americans con- 
stitute or spring from an exploited labor 
group. Transitions in social status are 
slow. Families, and even individuals, 
seldom move forward in the social scale 
more than one step in a generation. 
A large social group cannot be expected 
to be even as mobile as an individual or 
a family. For instance, a social group 
that is characterized, in the main, by 
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laborers cannot expect within a gener- 
ation to be identified as a professional 
group. 

5. A major cause of the instability of 
the Mexican-American population is the 
dual cultural conflict to which this group 
is subjected. The first phase of this con- 
flict springs from the imposition of a 
culture upon Mexico by the conquista- 
dores. As these people migrated, they 


-brought their already confused cultural 


pattern into conflict with the highly 
cultural mosaic of American life. 

6. Mere tolerance on the part of 
either the dominant or Anglo group or 
on the part of the Mexican-American 
group to the other is not sufficient. 
There must be complete respect for 
human values and for the other person 
as a man, not primarily as a member of 
some identifiable group. 

7. Mexican-Americans must be 
viewed as a major human asset rather 
than as a liability of our country. 


One must not be content merely with 
a formulation of positive attitudes 
toward Mexican-Americans. In similar 
fashion, one should seek out ill-founded 
or erroneous assumptions. For instance, 
because Spanish of a sort is spoken 
in the home, it is frequently assumed 
that pupils understand Spanish better 
than English, or that they understand 
Spanish. As a matter of fact, wholly 
inadequate facility in either language, 
Spanish or English, characterizes the 
mass of Mexican-Americans. On the 
other hand, there is an emotional attach- 
ment to Spanish which must be recog- 
nized and not violated. 


MONG the functions of the schools 
with respect to Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, I would emphasize the following: 
1. To develop those capacities which 
are necessary for the practice and ap- 
preciation of the ideals and procedures 
of democracy, including both leader- 
ship and followership. 
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2. To provide a social situation that 
makes no distinctions on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. (Nonetheless, one 
must act with discretion. The mores 
and prejudices of the community must 
not be radically violated or flaunted.) 

3. To foster self and group respect 
for the Mexican-American—respect 
both by himself and for him by others. 

4. To provide adequate language fa- 
cility in both English and Spanish. 

5. To provide both vocational compe- 
tence and social guidance. 

6. To foster natural talents. 

7. To bring into the American cultu- 
ral pattern desirable and blendable ele- 
ments of the Mexican culture. 

It is not expected that anyone would 
accept without question these statements 
of attitudes or of functions. But it is 
not possible here to resolve the many 
and varied differences of opinion which 
inevitably must result from these dog- 
matic statements—for each of them 
could be discussed profitably at some 
length. 

Inevitably the administrator of 
schools such as we have in mind must 
face some such administrative problems 
as the following: 

1. How should a faculty be organized 
to promote proper attitudes of its mem- 
bers toward Mexican-American pupils ? 
(Let us not assume that all adminis- 
trators have the proper attitudes them- 
selves. The administrator can well ask 
himself this question: “How can I 
organize my school to promote proper 
attitudes on my own part toward Mexi- 
can-American pupils ?’’) 

2. How can a school secure an ade- 
quate faculty for meeting the needs of 
Mexican- Americans? How eliminate 
the unsuitable? (Yes, even the unsuit- 
able administrator. ) 
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3. How should a faculty be organized 
to promote adequate counseling and 
guidance for these pupils? 

4. How can a student body be organ- 
ized so as to give Mexican-Americans 
opportunity to develop leadership, to 
find creative opportunity to contribute ? 
How can the Mexican-American be en- 
abled to attain status within his own 
group and in the school as a whole? 
How can the school make it possible for 
pupils to exercise democratic privileges 
and responsibilities in such fashion as 
to assure carry-over into community 
life? 

5. How may the Mexican-American 
community be brought into close re- 
lationship to the school ? 

6. Are there distinctive plans of cur- 
riculum organization which are best 
suited to the needs of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans? Are certain types of emphases 
especially appropriate? For instance, 
English, Spanish, art, music, crafts, in- 
dustrial arts, home making, agriculture ? 

7. To what extent is the guidance of 
families and communities a function of 
the school ? 


FTER the administrator has become 

reasonably certain of his own atti- 
tudes and has formulated a statement 
of the functions of his school, and then 
has recognized some of the problems 
involved, he has still to develop tech- 
niques and devices for conducting a 
school in harmony with the fundamental 
assumptions and as means for meeting 
the recognized problems. Let us make, 
therefore, one final dogmatic statement. 
The only way in which to accomplish 
this result is through the fullest co- 
operation of faculty and studentbody 
with the administrator. 


Social Studies Convention Cancelled 
The annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies, originally 
scheduled for Chicago on November 25-27, has been cancelled in order to prevent 


unnecessary travel. 





Guidance 


HE first concern of the guidance 
yf ipwern is to find causes for the 
lack of a better adjustment. Diagnosing 
the cause of maladjustment often is a 
difficult task, but finding the solution 
frequently is even more difficult. 

In working with problems of adjust- 
ment, it is helpful to think of them as 
falling into broad areas or categories 
which point the way to the ultimate so- 
lution. If the guidance worker can es- 
tablish the area in which the major cause 
for maladjustment exists, he can in turn 
plan the solution in terms of that area. 
For example, one might think of ad- 
justment in terms of environment: 
home conditions, pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, health, and similar items; these 
in turn might involve the student’s atti- 
tudes, insight, goals or purposes in life, 
and others. The point is that maladjust- 
ments have their source, and adjust- 
ment, whether continued adjustment or 
readjustment, must be accomplished in 
terms of the source; therefore, the ap- 
proach to guidance in general, and ad- 
justment in particular, can be classified 
in relatively few areas. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
such classifications are established for 
convenience and have no significance 
other than for utilitarian purposes. Ad- 
justment may involve a combination of 
factors which cannot be separated, but 
the approach must take some tangible 
form which can be identified by the 
guidance worker. 


|. ahatgsnanty THROUGH COoNDITION- 
ING THE ENVIRONMENT. Broadly 
speaking, there are two factors involved 
in adjustment : the environment and the 





Approaches to Adjustive 


4 By ALICE CASTRO 
Y JESSE E. RATHBUN 





q When the San Francisco Depart- 
ment of Counseling and Guidance 
publishes its handbook for counselors 
in November and December of this 
year, the book will mclude as one 
chapter the article printed herewith. 
The authors of this contribution have 
done such a good job with their anal- 
ysis of some half dozen or so types of 
adjustments that must be made in the 
solution or prevention of maladjust- 
ment that the article is deserving of 
being published in both places. 

Mrs. Alice Castro is psychologist 
for the Child Guidance Centers, and 
Mr. Rathbun is head counselor in the 
Presidio Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Castro’s teaching experi- 
ence in California includes an early 
period in the San Jose State College 
and in the San Jose City Schools and 
a recent semester as counselor in the 
San Francisco Junior College. For sev- 
eral years, she was counselor for the 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union High School. 
Mr. Rathbun, during a leave of ab- 
sence from his regular position, spent 
the major portion of last year in the 
central administrative offices of the 
San Francisco school department, do- 
ing curriculum work and preparing 
certain curriculum and guidance ma- 
terials. He is a life corporate member 
of the California Society of Secondary 
Education. 





student. Without question, the environ- 
ment frequently is the source of po- 
tential or actual maladjustment. In a 
situation where environmental factors 
involved can be conditioned either by 
rearrangement or removal, adjustment 
can be brought about more or less in- 
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dependently of any intensive work with 
the student. One of the first questions 
that the teacher or counselor is con- 
cerned with is, “Will conditioning the 
environmental factors provide for a 
better adjustment, and, if so, to what 
extent can they be conditioned with the 
means at the disposal of the school ?” 

Illustrations of adjustment on this 
level would be the following: 

1. Arranging club activities or tying 
up with organized recreational activity 
for a youngster who has poor home con- 
ditions and poor home supervision. 

2. Suggesting and arranging for part- 
time employment in cases where a 
child’s ability is limited and his interest 
in school is lagging. This type of ad- 
justment might be necessary also in 
cases where monetary help is needed in 
the home in order for a child to remain 
in school. 

3. Changing the school program the 
better to fit the student’s ability and 
interest. 


A” USTING THE STUDENT TO His En- 
VIRONMENT. Environmental influ- 
ences are cumulative over a period of 
years, which fact makes it impossible 
in a large number of cases to adjust the 
environment to any appreciable degree. 
Unfortunately, even though environ- 
mental factors are known to be responsi- 
ble for the maladjustment, frequently 
it is difficult or impossible to bring about 
the changes necessary to accomplish 
the desired adjustment. This condition 
obviously involves adjusting the student 
to his environment. Probably in most 
situations it is not a question of con- 
ditioning either the environment or the 
student, but rather a task of modifying 
both in their relationship to each other. 
There are, however, several broad areas 
in which the student functions relative 
to his environment, and a large majority 
of adjustive problems can be approached 
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through one, or a combination of sev- 
eral, of these areas. 

Illustrative of adjustment to school 
environment is the following: 

1. The child comes to a new school 
from a small country school or a small 
grade school. He is not accustomed 
to so many personalities, so much free- 
dom of going from class to class. He 
is susceptible to suggestions from more 
sophisticated students that “cutting is 
done by everyone.” He needs to be 
watched over closely by one person who 
understands his problem. Others deal- 
ing with him should know of this re- 
lationship so that there may be con- 
sistent and sympathetic handling of his 
lapses until new habits are established. 

Illustrations of adjustment to home 
environment are as follows: 

1. Children of war workers often are 
living in crowded quarters where there 
is no privacy and no place or oppor- 
tunity for study. Their program must 
be planned so that they can study at 
school and also possibly secure their 
recreation. 


2. Sometimes when a student’s school 
performance shows signs of emotional 
disturbance, the condition has resulted 
from bad or new home conditions or 
relationships, such as having a new step- 
father in the home. Here the help of 
child study clinics may be solicited fre- 
quently to study the home situation and 
to help the child understand and accept 
it. Assistance also may be given to the 
parents. 


epee: BY CHANGING STU- 
DENT’s ATTITUDES. Attitude is a 
factor in all student relationships. With- 
out question, many problems involving 
attitudes have their source in maladjust- 
ment. Attitudes, like so many human 
traits, are of a cumulative nature; thus, 
they usually are a result of a multi- 
plicity of experiences encountered over 
a prolonged period of time. Adjust- 











ment, in many cases, depends upon 
bringing about a changed attitude on 
the part of the pupil. Equally important 
is the fact that frequently the attitudes 
of others toward the pupil are a factor. 
Changing attitudes is one method of 
bringing about adjustment to environ- 
mental conditions. The necessity for a 
changed attitude does not always imply 
the existence of a wrong attitude. Often 


a modified wholesome attitude or a. 


compromise with other viewpoints will 
facilitate adjustment. 

Obviously, the changing of attitudes 
involves the student in question in 
any number of other people and situ- 
ations. In many cases the changing of 
attitudes is likely to prove a long, tedi- 
ous process. It takes the skill and pa- 
tience of the trained teacher or coun- 
selor, but frequently it is the first con- 
sideration in bringing about satisfactory 
adjustment. 

Illustrations of this type of adjust- 
ment are as follows: 

1. A bright boy who has done rela- 
tively poor work, conscious of his small 
size, seeks attention through acting the 
clown to cover up his own feeling of in- 
feriority. The student’s attention should 
be turned to acquiring a feeling of suc- 
cessful achievement in school work and 
to the attainment of leadership through 
achievement rather than through clown- 
ing and wisecracking, 

2. There are times when everyone 
becomes exasperated with a student and 
his antics. Everyone is prepared for 
trouble when a certain student is about. 
But then someone or something changes 
this boy’s attitude and he is ready to do 
the right thing, or at least to try. But 
in his blundering through, he makes 
mistakes; and teachers are expecting 
him to do the wrong thing. He thinks 
“What's the use?” In this case a change 
of attitude by the teacher would help 
him greatly. 


APPROACHES TO ADJUSTIVE GUIDANCE 
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A JUSTMENT THROUGH MotIvaTION. 
Purpose is an essential factor in 
any plan for adjustment, and every 
school guidance worker must take it into 
account when dealing with the adjustive 
problems of youth. Discovering a pur- 
pose, or lack of it, is one of the im- 
portant factors in diagnosing problems. 
Purposes which are not in harmony with 
aptitudes and ability are sources of mal- 
adjustment. The lack of a definite goal 
or purpose in relationship to what the 
student does is an equally serious source 
of maladjustment. The solution to 
many problems can be found frequently 
by guiding the student in the identifi- 
cation or modification of his immediate 
and life goals; sufficient motivating in- 
fluence in a student’s life is a major 
factor in stimulating continuous growth 
and adjustment. 

This fact might be illustrated by the 
case of the boy of 125 IQ who in the 
first semester of his ninth grade failed 
in three subjects in an academic course. 
An interview revealed that his interests 
were purely agricultural. Probably be- 
cause of his high IQ and probability 
of success in college, he was put: into 
a general college preparatory course. 
Obviously, he could not see any con- 
nection between agriculture and alge- 
bra. A counselor studied the boy and 
secured for him catalogs of leading 
agricultural schools where forestry is 
stressed, showing him that most of the 
schools require at least a year of alge- 
bra and a general academic foundation. 
Accordingly, the boy began to work and 
during his second semester carried five 
subjects, including algebra and one agri- 
cultural subject, and made good grades 
in all. He had no further difficulty 
throughout his high school course. He 
had found a reason for studying which 
tied up with his life ambition. 

Often ambitions at 14 or 15 are not 
permanent vocational choices, but still 
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they are useful for motivation if they 
are in line with the student’s ability. 


A”: USTMENT THROUGH HEALTH 

Factors. It is needless to point 
out that health is a primary factor in all 
aspects of living. Health conditions are 
doubtless the first consideration when 
one is seeking a solution to a student’s 
problems. They are basic to emotional 
and mental development as well as to 
physical growth. Experience has indi- 
cated that the school must assume re- 
sponsibility for many of the health prob- 
lems of the students. Health as a factor 
in adjustment is always present. 

It must not be assumed that health 
problems by their nature are easily de- 
tected. Obviously, the teacher or coun- 
selor is not qualified to diagnose health 
problems, but once it is determined that 
they exist it often becomes his duty to 
aid in their adjustment through work 
with the student, parents, clinics, school 
nurse, and, frequently, the physician. 

There are numerous illustrations of 
problems arising from poor health. A 
child who has bad tonsils, adenoids, et 
cetera, is listless and does not concen- 
trate. Corrections of health difficulties 
often result in better school adjustment. 


sepererenrs THROUGH DEVELOPING 
InsicHT. Insight involves knowl- 
edge, understanding, and appreciation 
of oneself and others as well as of the 
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environment. Frequently it is the only 
solution to many of life’s problems. 
There are numerous phases of life, both 
within the individual and the environ- 
ment, which cannot be changed or ad- 
justed. These must be accepted and 
life planned accordingly. Acceptance of 
one’s limitations frequently is the only 
immediate adjustment that can be made. 
Knowing the inner-self, one’s potentiali- 
ties and limitations, and the relationship 
these have with external factors of life, 
must of necessity grow out of a clear 
insight into the many aspects of living. 

Guiding the pupil in gaining insight 
into his problems and acquiring skills 
to achieve self-direction is a valuable 
approach in all guidance. Insight in- 
volves an objective attitude toward one’s 
problem as well as toward the elements 
in the environment. Self-evaluation, an- 
alysis of personal problems, and ob- 
jectivity toward life are factors in 
developing insight. Teachers and coun- 
selors can aid children in making a better 
adjustment in life through guiding them 
to a better understanding of themselves 
and their relationship to others, 

Helping a student to know himself 
and his potentialities, his weakness and 
his strength, will help him fit into any 
situation in a better way. Many very 
bright students need to be helped to see 
relationships. 


Committee Surveys Teaching of American History 


The status of American history as a part of the curriculum for Grades 1 to 14 
is being investigated currently by a committee of school teachers and college pro- 
fessors headed by Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota. The com- 
mittee is studying existing curricula, methods, and textbooks used in teaching 
American history; and it is conducting an extensive testing survey of youth and 
adult knowledge of American history. The project is financed in part by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and is under the joint sponsorship of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, the American Historical Association, and the Mississippi 


Valley Historical Association. 


California members of the joint group, which is known as the Committee on 
American History in the Schools and Colleges, are Harold W. Bradley, Stanford 
University, and John D. Hicks, University of California. 














Something Harder Than 


Triumph 


OR years, educators have said that 

children need large “doses of suc- 
cess.” But it should be said also that 
children need some “doses of defeat.” 
Our young people should be bred to 
something harder than triumph. Life is 
a struggle, and we all must learn how 
to bend and not break. 

Strange to say, the chief difficulty in 
preparing young people to meet the un- 
pleasant facts of life is the attitude of 
these young men and women them- 
selves. Like the people in Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, when Tom, who repre- 
sents Truth, looks into the future and 
tells them what he sees, they stick their 
fingers in their ears and cry, “Don’t 
tell us. Don’t tell us. We don’t want 
to know.” They wince and draw away. 
Truth is too unpleasant, too vulgar! If 
youth could but know what age has to 
tell! 

We need more teachers with a phi- 
losophy of education that calls for 
discipline. This was exceedingly well 
stated by Huxley, who said, “The chief 
purpose of an education is to train the 
mind and the will to do the things we 
have to do in this world, when they 
ought to be done, whether we like to 
do them or not.” 

Young people should be taught that 
life cannot be had on easy terms. Also 
that it is precisely because life can never 
be had on easy terms that it is worth 
the living. 

In Immortality, William James pays 
deserving tribute to our prehistoric 
brothers. “Plunged in darkest igno- 
rance, preyed upon by hideous and gro- 
tesque superstitions,” they did hold fast 
to the faith that “existence in any form 


q By EARL K. HILLBRAND 





4 Modern youth often are accused of 
being soft, and even more frequently 
during these days of war do we hear 
the schools blamed for this—blamed 
for easing up on the discipline and 
making of learning a pleasure rather 
than something disagreeable. Of 
course Dr. Hillbrand does not go this 
far in the accompanying article, but 
still he does add his voice to the 
clamor being raised these days 
against an educational system that 
never had as its objective the prepa- 
ration of warriors—not but that most 
of us would agree with a lot that he 
says, but cettainly there are many 
who would question the implications 
of his article. 

From the University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas comes this out-of- 
state article by Dr. Hillbrand, who is 
professor of education, dean of the 
University Extension Division, and 
chairman of the Committee on Grad- 
uate Studies. He has taught also at 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
South Dakota, and in the summer ses- 
sions of Northwestern University. 





is better than non-existence.” They ac- 
cepted the universe, accepted life, and 
they did so on no easy terms. 
Goethe wrote: 
Who never ate with tears his bread, 
Who never, through the troubled hours, 
Weeping, sat upon his bed, 
He knows ye not, ye Heavenly Powers. 
Dark and cold may lose their terrors. 
Fear born of ignorance may give way 
to courage born of knowledge—but life 
will never be had on easy terms, 
Young people should know that life 
is corrupting. In addressing a gradu- 
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ating class at the University of Chicago, 
President Maynard Hutchins said: 

I am not worried about your economic fu- 
ture. I am worried about your morals. The 
most paralyzing danger you will face is the 
danger of corruption.. Time will corrupt you. 
Your friends, your wives or your husbands, 
your business or professional associates will 
corrupt you; your social, political and financial 
ambitions, will corrupt you. The worst thing 
about life is that it is demoralizing. .. . 
Young people start out in youth with 
souls like a sword—keen, bright, and 
uncompromising. Then comes what 
Shelly calls “The contagion of the 
world’s slow stain.”” That comes to 
most of us. 


OUNG people should be taught to 

expect criticism. Said Shakespeare, 
“Be thou chaste as ice and pure as snow, 
yet shalt thou not escape calumny.” In- 
deed, some men succeed because they 
have faults. We like a man better when 
we know his faults and suspiciously dis- 
like him when he shines in unmitigated 
perfection. 

Young people should be taught to 
evaluate their enemies properly. Ene- 
mies are not necessarily bad people. 
Indeed, they may be very capable per- 
sons with lofty motives. Young people 
should be taught to make friends of 
their enemies if possible ; however, they 
should not be disappointed at having 
made some enemies. The presence of 
enemies may indicate that one is doing 
something worth-while. Enemies are to 
be expected. Will Durant once said, 
“Mother nature never heard of the Ten 
Commandments.” And, unfortunately, 
some men act as if they, too, had never 
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heard of the Ten Commandments, 
Often their motto is, “ ‘Everyone for 
himself,’ said the elephant, as he danced 
among the chickens.” 

Once upon a time, the writer heard 
Judge Landis say, in addressing a group 
of men at the Union League Club, in 
Chicago, “Gentlemen, I may not have 
very many friends, but you will have 
to admit I show a positive genius in 
selecting my enemies.” Without fric- 
tion an airplane would not be able to 
ascend into the sky. Without struggle 
the human race would die out. Further- 
more, moral dignity attaches itself to 
him who can feel and cherish rivalry 
without sacrificing his highest ethi- 
cal ideals of integrity and respect for 
others. 

Young people should be taught to 
expect opposition. Life still involves 
struggle, pain, bereavement, sorrow; 
and yet we are rearing a generation of 
young Americans who find it difficult 
to realize these facts. America is facing 
hard days. Both during the war and 
during the reconstruction period there 
will be many difficult problems to over- 
come. Our young men and women need 
to be prepared. They must be alert to 
meet trouble in many unexpected forms. 
It is the duty of adults to see to it that 
our young people are ready. Walt 
Whitman points out the need when he 
says: 

Have you learned lessons only of those who 

admired you, and were tender with you, and 
stood aside for you? 

Have you not learned great lessons from those 


who braced themselves against you, and 
disputed the passage with you? 


San Francisco Issues Curriculum Bulletins 


As a result of curriculum activities in the San Francisco Public Schools, two 
important publications appeared during October. The work of teacher committees, 
they represent the initial step in an extended program of curriculum study on the 
secondary level. The two publications are as follows: The Teaching of Reading 
in the San Francisco Junior and Senior High Schools, 47 pages, and Curriculum 
Foundations for the San Francisco Secondary Schools, 109 pages plus tables and 


charts. 




















A Technique 
Failures 


T the eni of each grading period 
every counselor’s office receives an 
unusually large number of reports of 
unsatisfactory student work. The coun- 
selor does not aave time to interview all 
these people wth unsatisfactory grades 
nor is it essental that he do so, but cer- 
tainly some adequate technique should 
be devised for -educing failures. 


Many below-passing grades are the 
result of excessive absences, tardinesses, 
incomplete assignments, and similar de- 
ficiencies that can be corrected readily 
if the teacher end student concerned 
arrive at an uncrstanding of.the con- 
dition necessary jor the improvement of 
the work. Unle:s some specific tech- 
nique is devised, however, and unless 
attention is giver to the items which 
have caused unsatisfactory marks, 
grade-period failuies will result in se- 
mester failures. 

The Mark Keppl High School in 
Alhambra has develcped a very usable 
technique, the use of ¢ Student-Teacher 
Conference Sheet* which establishes a 
definite work program for unsatisfac- 
tory grades. 

The check sheet clarifits the make-up 
procedure, placing it on , sound basis 
so that both teacher and sudent know 
what is to be expected. Unless a time 
and period can be set aside for adjust- 
ment of the problems of unatisfactory 
performance, there will be litle change 
in the quality of the work. ‘the teach- 
er’s immediate interest is in hs present 
daily work, and often it is dificult for 
him to single out the student dang un- 
satisfactory work and check up «n back 





1 Prepared by Janet M. Watson, viceprinci- 
pal, and Carroll C. Rawson, counselor. 


> a 


for Reducing 


4 By JANET M. WATSON 





q The particular merit of the device 
described in this article lies in the fact 

_ that it guarantees individual atten- 
tion for every student doing failing 
work in the high school where it is 
used. Further than that, it assures 
that there will be a personal under- 
standing between teacher and pupil 
that all too often is nonexistent in the 
case of the inferior student. 

Miss Watson is girls’ vice-principal 
of the Mark Keppel High School, Al- 
hambra. She writes: “This Student 
Conference Check Sheet has been a 
successful guidance technique at 
Keppel.” 





lessons. Thus the Student-Teacher 
Conference Sheet aids the teacher and 
student. 


The twelve items on the sheet are 
grouped into four question areas. A 
study of the form shows that Questions 
1 to 3 cover the student’s ability and 
capacity to work. Questions 4 to 8 have 
to do with the vocational pattern ; 9 and 
10 are concerned with personality prob- 
lems, and 11 and 12 with remedial sug- 
gestions. After the questions are an- 
swered, both teacher and student are 
able to determine in which one of the 
four areas the difficulty lies. 


This is a cooperative venture, the 
student and teacher filling out the sheet 
in conference together. The meeting is 
mutually helpful. 


A= filling out this sheet the 
teacher and student have a definite 
picture of the requirements necessary 
to change the character of the mark. 
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SUMMARY SHEET 
STUDENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE 


I a castinsencnsees 
College Non-College 


Major Course 


ee 
DUOOE, ccckcoctiimnn 
Teacher 


1. Is the student capable of doing the class work? 


2. Does the student have sufficient time in school or at home to prepare the required work in 


, Suggestions ............. 
the class? 
. _ Suggestions ............. 


we 


_ ae No............ Reason 


period. 
. Has the student a vocational objectiv e? 


ce] oo» 


OR ES See Swen 


. Does the student come to class adequately prepared to ry the ‘work? 

. Is this a required or an elective subject? (Underline the correct response.) 

. Is the student planning to take advanced work in this field? ... * 

. List the names of the subjects in which recommending grades ¥ were rece eived | in : last ‘grading 








8. Is this subject closely related to the vocational Objective ? 22... eee ceeceeeeesssenssnneceseressssereceeoensees 


c_ —a Indirectly 





9. Is this student’s attendance record satisfactory? 


, EL 


Reason (if irregular) 
Satisfactory 





10. A. Does the student have the right attitude toward the subject? 


Toward the teacher? 
Toward the class? 

be satisfactorily adjusted by student and teacher co- 
See a 


B. Can these difficulties, 
operation? 
Additional comment: 


if any, 





1l. Has the student made adequate arrangements with the teacher which, 
probably bring the grade up to a passing level? 
List specific commitments if NeECESSATY: ..........-....-.ccccccescecesceeceeeeeceeeeees 


12. Suggested follow up: 
A 





if carried out, will 


| RE a ae 


Conference with counselor 


B. Notify parents 
C. Daily report 


D. Case satisfactorily adjusted 


“Student's Signature 


By an objective discussion of the causes 
for the subject failure, they work to- 
ward the elimination of those things 
which caused the unsatisfactory work. 
The completion of this summary sheet 
emphasizes a definite pattern of ex- 
pected measures for make up. The stu- 
dent understands his obligations, and 
he has a goal towards which to work 
if he is to change his unsatisfactory 
grade performance. The teacher also 
has his attention called to the need of 
the pupil for adjustment. 

The most opportune time for this 
conference is the day after the unsatis- 
factory grade has been received. In our 


Teacher ': s Sign: ature. 


school the day following the grading 
period is designated as Conference Day. 
Each class engages in supervised study, 
this giving the teacher an opportunity 
for a few minutes of private conference 
with each student who has received an 
“unsatisfactory.” 

Figures show that after a semester’s 
use of this sheet, failure reports were 
reduced 50 per cent in general and 60 
per cent in some departments. From 
these results it is evident that the tech- 
nique is a helpful one and that it is 
being used with profit at Mark Keppel 
High School. 




















Study Plan 


UMEROUS attempts have been 

made recently to devise programs 
for high school students which would 
serve them better. To say categorically 
that Fremont High School’s effort in 
this area is revolutionary or superior 
would only add to the many absurd 
claims which have been made in the 
name of progress. Those who have been 
instrumental in the execution of the 
Combined-Study Plan are convinced, 
however, that it does have certain ad- 
vantages in which colleagues may well 
be interested. 

It would be well to make clear at the 
outset that the Combined-Study Plan, 
or CSP as it will be called hereafter, 
did not emerge full-brown one morn- 
ing in August. The germ of an idea 
for a venture such as this had been incu- 
bating in the mind of the school’s princi- 
pal, Dr. Rex H. Turner, for six or seven 
years. When he found a trio of teachers 
who shared his enthusiasm for the idea, 
definite plans began to take shape. That 
was two years before the first class was 
held. 

Any description of CSP which in- 
cluded all the discussion and educational 
philosophy which was either digested 
or tossed out the window would never 
be read. Those who evolved the plan 
knew that they would have to make it 
work, It could not be so high-flown and 
intangible as to be impractical. But 
neither could they see the wisdom of 
making detailed plans without some 
general frame of reference. Before 


many of the minutiae could be de- 
veloped, some decisions had to be made 
about what was to be done and why. 

In the year that these individuals 





A Year with the Combined- 


4 By JOHN R. BUNTING 





4 A new approach to the problem of 
breaking down the walls that sepa- 

_ rate one field of subject matter from 
another is the Combined-Study Plan 
of Fremont High School described 
herein. This experiment—and, accord- 
ing to the writer of the article, it still 
is an experiment—differs from the 
usual types of fused programs and 
core curriculum developments by set- 
ting up what almost amounts to a 
separate school for the pupils in- 
volved. 

Mr. Bunting is in charge of the sci. 
ence and mathematics program of the 
Combined-Study Plan at Fremont 
High School, Oakland. Previously he 
had taught physiology and done 
counseling in the same school. He 
says, “My experience as counselor 
for senior high school pupils con- 
vinced me of the need for a more 
closely-knit program of instruction 
which would afford a more continuous 
teacher-pupil relationship.” In the 
preparation of the article, Mr. Bunting 
was assisted by Dr. Rex H. Turner, 
principal, and by Miss Virginia Soco- 
lofsky and Miss Helen Dozier, teacher 
participants in the CSP program. 





worked together for an hour every day, 
it was possible for them to become fa- 
miliar with the curriculum ideas of the 
day as well as with how each member 
of the group reacted to these ideas. 
When CSP went into effect, therefore, 
the viewpoints of the three teachers re- 
sponsible for its success or failure were 
as well “integrated” as the plans they 
had codperatively produced. 

The decision was to have three teach- 
ers attempt the combined-study features 
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of the plan. All three hold masters’ de- 
grees, and all have omnivorous interests. 
One, an English major with counseling 
and journalistic experience, was desig- 
nated as counselor and leader. She was 
to be responsible for the office work, 
counseling, and English phases of the 
curriculum. Another, an arts major, 
was made responsible for the fine and 
applied arts. The other teacher is a 
life-science major with counseling ex- 
perience. He was made responsible for 
science and mathematics. Curriculum 
plans for social science were assumed 
cooperatively, each teacher giving the 
instruction to his or her home group. 
Teaching personnel includes, then, three 
teachers, all experienced, all enthusi- 
astic. 


Soren bases used for selecting pupil 
personnel for the initial CSP group 
were intended to provide a “normal” 
group, a procedure which would make 
possible duplication of the plan in the 
same and other schools if it proved to be 
of value. Fremont is a rather large met- 
ropolitan high school serving a popu- 
lation of approximately 45,000. Its 
studentbody varies from about 2,100 
to 2,350. The clientele constitutes a 
representative cross-section of Ameri- 
can citizenry, since the district runs 
“from the foothills to the sea.” 

Four junior high schools feed into 
Fremont, and pupils were taken from 
each one for CSP. Of the approxi- 
mately 500 boys and girls inducted as 
low tens in August, 1941, 106 were 
placed on the CSP list, selected on the 
following bases: 

1. There was an equal number of boys and 
girls. 

2. The group was composed of noncollege 
preparatory students. 

3. Students in the group were of average 
intelligence—the range in IQ was from 90 to 
110. 

4. Students selected were from nontransient 
families. 
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5. Those selected were enrolled in (a) Eng- 
lish, (b) biology, (c) orientation, and (d) art. 

6. All in the group were recommended by 
the junior-high school counselors. 

Ostensibly the treatment of CSP 
pupils was no different from that given 
other members of their class. They all 
received the course for which they 
signed; they were low tens and went 
to the same induction ceremonies. It 
had been decided wiser to say little 
about the plan to the pupils or their 
parents, since there would be so little 
difference which they could distinguish 
and since it would be difficult or im- 
possible to explain to parents many as- 
pects of the idea. It was decided that 
the simplest way to avert the well- 
known predisposition to frown on any- 
thing which might be different would be 
to refrain from mentioning the matter. 

To date, nothing has been said to 
pupils or parents unless they have re- 
quested information. Such requests 
have been infrequent, and only harmoni- 
ous relations have resulted. By the time 
pupils or parents realized that CSP was 
a bit different, they were convinced usu- 
ally that it was a good idea. Exceptions 
will be noted later. 


ANY Oakland schools have found 

it necessary to have temporary 
buildings known as “cottages” to ac- 
commodate the overflow from their 
main or permanent buildings. At Fre- 
mont there are about twenty such struc- 
tures, four of which have been adapted 
to the needs of CSP. The result is al- 
most a complete school within a school. 
The CSP unit is two cottages wide 
and two long, all made into one con- 
tinuous building with doors and halls 
connecting. One cottage serves as the 
counselor’s office, anteroom, and library 
and houses a beautiful display case. The 
anteroom connects the other three cot- 
tages. One of these is a specialized arts 
and crafts room which serves also for 























study hall, English, and history. One of 
the other cottages is a normal English- 
history classroom, except that there is 
no wall between it and the fourth cot- 
tage. This latter is a modified science 
laboratory with table and chairs, a 
demonstration table, and supply room. 
A series of heavy curtains, which may 
be drawn, constitutes the wall between 
these last two cottages. This makes it 
possible for them to be converted into 
an auditorium at a moment’s notice, 
capable of seating the entire CSP group. 
This feature has proved to be one of 
the most desirable of the whole plan. 


ECAUSE we could not tell in ad- 

vance whether the plan would be 
successful, we gave it a year’s trial to 
prove itself. Only tentative over-all 
plans were made, therefore, for the 
three years of senior high school. The 
committee members refrained from 
making curriculum plans too minutely 
until they could become more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the incoming 
pupils. Besides, one of the central 
thoughts in the plan was flexibility. Be- 
fore the pupils appeared, however, an 
attempt had been made to do several 
things: 

1. Determine a general activity program for 
these high school pupils as indicated below. 

2. Check this program against what the 
CSP teachers were capable of giving. 

3. Decide what subject-matter fields to use 
as media for satisfying these activities. 

4. Prepare to evaluate the program by using 
and devising instruments which would indicate 
progress. 

Following is a list of in-school and 
out-of-school activities considered es- 
sential for these pupils. 


IN SCHOOL 
1. Reading : 
a. Information material—e.g., Across the 
Ages. 


b. Appreciation material—e.g., well- 
known classics. 

c. Material based on individual pupil in- 
terest—e.g., related to hobbies and that 
related to vocations. 
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2. Acquiring tool skills: 

a. Correct English usage. 
b. Use of figures. 
c. Penmanship. 

3. Doing creative work—e.g., a piece of prose 
or verse, a dramatization, a clay model, a 
leather article, or a wood carving. 

. Seeing visual aid material. 

. Listening to speakers. 

. Performing experiments : 

a. Related to class activities. 

. 6. Related to individual pupil interest. 

7. Participating in “good citizen” activities— 
é.g., serving as class chairman or as host 
to visitors. 

8. Participating in social activities : 

a. In a normal set-up. 
b. Related to individual pupil interest— 
é.g., debates or bridge. 

9. Watching and recording progress, group 
and individual. 

10. Beautifying the surroundings—e.g., pre- 

paring window boxes, doing interior deco- 
rating, making flower arrangements. 


nau 


OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 
1. Going on excursions : 

a. Related to specific agencies—e.g., mos- 
quito abatement, water supply, tree con- 
servation, city planning, milk inspec- 
tion, or weather reporting. 

b. Related to recreational facilities—e.g., 
national, state, regional, or municipal. 

c. Related to actual government—e.g., 
state legislature, city hall, courts, post 
office. 

d. Related to art and literature—e.g., Mills 
College exhibits. 

e. Related to industry—e.g., Crockett and 
Chevrolet plants. 

f. Related to travel—e.g., youth hostels. 

2. Having actual work experience: 

a. During summer vacations and on holi- 
days. 

b. While attending school part time—e.g., 
in department stores, as apprentices in 
trades, or in other fields of interest. 

Goals or aims of the program were 
stated in terms of pupil behavior—every 
pupil’s behavior: 

1. Every student should be reading with 
interest some material. Material must increase 
in amount, range, and difficulty. 

2. Every student should be learning to de- 
fine a problem in which he is interested, to 
work toward its solution, and to arrive at a 
defensible conclusion. 

3. Every student should be showing that he 
is respecting the judgment of others. 
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4. Every student should be codperating 
spontaneously with other members of the 


group. 

5. Every student should be displaying some 
initiative in applying what he is learning to his 
own field of interest. 

6. Every student should be evaluating his 
progress. 

7. Every student should exhibit an under- 
standing of healthful living—exhibited by good 
attendance, personal appearance, and written 
projects. 

Experiences were to be given in 
health, literature, art, music, science, 
social science, and personal economics. 
Skills were to be cultivated in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, work, and study 
habits. 


(= of the aims of the plan was to 
give teachers and pupils a chance to 
become acquainted more intimately than 
usually is possible in large high schools. 
Fewer pupil and fewer teacher contacts 
should work in the best interests of 
everyone concerned. A rather intensive 
and extensive association of the teacher 
with one group of boys and girls for a 
year or more removes a great deal of 
psychological fencing which often oc- 
curs in the classroom. Furthermore, 
such an arrangement for part of the 
pupil’s school-life gives him experience 
in the type of relationship he usually 
will face in life: e. g., most people work 
in offices or plants for a number of years 
with substantially the same personnel. 
There is little opportunity to change 
environment every six months to rid 
oneself of undesirable elements in a 
situation. One must learn to “wear 
well” in today’s world. 

For this reason, Combined-Study 
Plan pupils as low tens all spent four 
of the six periods a day in the CSP unit. 
The group was arranged alphabetically 
and divided into three approximately 
equal groups. Each of these groups was 
the special concern of the teacher in 
charge. It is the aim of this teacher to 
become friend, guide, and counselor, to 
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each child in the group. Principal in- 
structional work for the low ten se- 
mester was a two-hour course in 
English-Orientation. This course was 
given simultaneously in the three class- 
rooms of the CSP unit. 

English-Orientation! The memories 
called back by those words are legion. 
Not only is the content of importance, 
but it was here that each teacher met 
those boys and girls with whom so many 
hours were to be spent. The hopes, 
fears, and daily problems of each pupil 
became a part of the situation. There is 
no questioning the fact that this course 
was a memorable experience for both 
teachers and pupils. 

As a part of becoming acquainted 
with the personal problems of each boy 
and girl, it was necessary for the teacher 
to find out the status of each as a stu- 
dent. Before the students arrived at 
Fremont their cumulative records had 
been received. Then in the regular CSP 
course there was included the testing 
program that is used in all Fremont ori- 
entation classes. Before the end of the 
low-ten semester there was for each 
pupil a failly complete profile in his 
folder, This included data on general 
ability, study habits, penmanship, read- 
ing skills, and arithmetic tests. 


 petatagge the English-Orientation 
course, CSP offered biology and 
art to all pupils in the first, or low-ten, 
semester. These courses, too, were 
checked against the desired outcomes 
for CSP and were modified accordingly. 
Chief criterion for work given in both 
arts and biology was: Does it give the 
boy or girl experience in a needed area? 
The courses were not perfect; if they 
could be done over, better results would 
be obtained. But an entirely different 
set of students would present many 
different problems. 

Some pupils, in addition to English- 
Orientation, biology, and art, took a 























second art course, this putting them in 
the plan for five hours each day. 

More than ninety of the CSP pupils 
were “out” in the regular classes for 
two hours a day. All took some form of 
physical education. There was variety 
in the choice of the sixth subject, with 
clothing, foods, music, and shops prov- 
ing heavy favorites. A few tried purely 
academic subjects such as algebra, 
Spanish, or Latin. Success in these sub- 
jects had not been indicated in cumu- 
lative records for more than two or 
three of the pupils and proved to be un- 
attainable in practically every case. 


A° a result of observation, tests and 
teacher-pupil conferences, it was 
decided to make the following curricu- 
lar offerings to CSP pupils for their 
high-ten semester : 

Each teacher would retain the group 
with which he or she had started origi- 
nally, giving another two-hour course. 
This time the two-hour course was 
called English-World History and came 
during the first two hours of the school 
day. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the pupils had 
revealed a lack of ability with figures, 
so the science teacher gave three classes 
in remedial arithmetic. One was for 
seriously retarded pupils and included 
little besides review and drill of the 
fundamental operations, with some 
simple verbal problems. The other two 
classes included arithmetic, simple alge- 
braic concepts, construction, verbal 
problems, and percentage. 

The next largest group of requests 
for high-ten courses was for typing, 
with nearly eighty choosing this subject. 
Two classes were offered by the CSP 
leader, it being necessary for them to 
meet in the main building. One art class 
was formed. To complete her program, 
the art teacher taught two classes in the 
regular school. 
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Shop and clothing courses remained 
as the favorite electives of the group in 
the high-ten term. Choice of this type 
of work was to be expected since these 
boys and girls were and are predomi- 
nantly manual-minded. 


T= Combined-Study Plan has been 
in operation one year. Is it a suc- 
cess? What is it? What has it accom- 
plished? Will it change secondary edu- 
cation? Is it something new or just a 
return to a modified form of the “little 
red schoolhouse”? Don’t you get tired 
of having the same pupils all the time? 

These are some of the questions 
which are being asked continually. 
Those operating the plan are able to give 
a few tentative reactions. It is impossi- 
ble now, and always will be, to evaluate 
CSP as carefully and completely as 
might be desired. Reliable, valid instru- 
ments for adequate measurement of so- 
cial experiments simply do not exist. 
The reactions and conclusions included 
in this initial report are more descrip- 
tive than quantitative, but none has been 
stated unless there is considerable evi- 
dence to support it. 

From the pupil’s point of view, ad- 
justing to a new school environment 
always is a trying process. Coming 
from schools where the student bodies 
are much smaller, and where the differ- 
ent grades are only a fraction as large 
as they are in the senior high, makes 
the mere question of size an important 
one. Different ways of doing things, 
new classrooms, new teachers, and new 
classmates are some of the other fa- 
miliar factors that constitute the prob- 
lem of articulation. 

The fact that CSP pupils spent two- 
thirds of their time together with three 
teachers reduced materially the difficulty 
of adjustment. Although CSP pupils 
came from four junior high schools, 
being with the same group of young- 
sters most of the day gave them oppor- 
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tunity to become acquainted almost im- 
mediately. Inside of two weeks, boys 
and girls who had never seen each other 
before the term began seemed to be 
bosom friends. After the first few 
weeks, the junior high schools were 
hardly ever mentioned, a phenomenon 
which is unusual. It should not be pre- 
sumed that loyalty to former schools 
is to be suppressed or discouraged in 
any way ; boasting and undue pride are 
not desirable, however, and frequently 
lead to unhappy developments. This as- 
pect of orientation to a new school pre- 
sented no problems for CSP pupils. 


Teachers in the Combined-Study Plan 
had been careful to foster a friendly, 
informal atmosphere. This soon paid 
dividends in the form of confidences 
by the boys and girls. Before the first 
month was over, students were coming 
in with such intimate questions and 
problems that it was obvious they had 
already learned to trust their new teach- 
ers. Before the first term had ended, 
an esprit de corps had been established 
which is seldom found in a senior high 
school classroom. It was a common 
occurrence to find a dozen or fifteen 
boys and girls in the classrooms a half- 
hour before school began. The friendly, 
care-free banter which was mingled 
with work on unfinished lessons was 
one of the big advantages from the first. 
These pupils had a definite sense of 
being a part of a desirable companion- 
ship. Pupils who had never entered into 
group fun before became regular con- 
tributors to this early morning custom. 
There is value here, but it is difficult to 
measure. 

Tenth-grade pupils are predominantly 
children. They are “flighty” in their 
ideas, changeable, and wiggly at times. 
During the year, there were occasional 
complaints from these boys and girls. 
“Teacher is too hard,” or “too easy!” 
“We get too much English!” “We 
don’t get enough English!” “I get tired 
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of him three hours a day!” These were 
all heard, traced down, and resolved. 
Depending upon the personality in- 
volved, one of the CSP teachers de- 
termined the validity of the remark, or 
one of the vice-principals served as 
trouble-shooter. 

The complaints given represent practi- 
cally every one which was heard. Fewer 
than ten pupils were making complaints. 
Aside from those of four boys and girls 
who proved to be incorrigible, dissatis- 
factions could be put into two cate- 
gories. Pupils in the first category, for 
one reason or another, were weary of 
being in one teacher’s classes half the 
day. Most of the reasons given were 
not particularly a credit to the young- 
sters, but friendly and complete confer- 
ences were held with each dissatisfied 
student. When a teacher’s approach 
to a pupil needed modification, it was 
modified ; the most important result of 
these conferences, however, was to re- 
lieve tensions built up in pupils’ person- 
alities. It can be said that at the end of 
the first year, the intimate pupil-teacher 
relations obtaining in CSP had resulted 
in less friction than would normally be 
expected in an equal number of regular 
classes. 

The second category of complaints 
centered around the fact that some 
pupils did not understand the idea of 
a two-hour course. A few became per- 
turbed about it and voiced their anxiety. 
This was easily explained, with the re- 
sult that for a few weeks, when an as- 
signment was being made, it became 
customary for the instructor to state 
something like this: “Today’s assign- 
ment is a part of your English work; 
it may have a connection with history, 
but it is a part of the English require- 
ment for this grade.”” When it was fur- 
ther explained that one particular as- 
signment might be for both English and 
history requirements, the value of a 
“fused” course was quite evident to all. 























These were the young scamps who like 
to work little enough at best; if they 
believed they were “killing two birds 
with the one stone,” they could see 
the advantage with remarkable facility. 
There were no more complaints about 
too much or too little English or history. 


HERE are other features of CSP 

which certainly are of advantage to 
the pupils, but of which they are un- 
aware. The fact that all three teachers 
know the entire group so well certainly 
operates to advantage. Frequent con- 
ferences on particular children and their 
problems have been held. It would be 
impossible to estimate the value of such 
conferences in improved service to these 
boys and girls, but it is unquestionably 
considerable. 

Perhaps a facet of some child’s be- 
havior has been observed by one teacher, 
but unnoticed by others. When it is men- 
tioned, it helps to explain his actions 
and reactions in all classes. Or again— 
a pupil is being discussed with a view 
to helping him overcome some obsta- 
cle. Three teachers who know the 
pupil well are going to pool their sug- 
gestions. Misinterpretations and mis- 
apprehensions of a child’s actions are 
less likely to occur when there is such 
cooperation. 

A modified case-conference method 
is used as a matter of course in most 
CSP guidance work. One or the other 
of the vice-principals often contributes 
to these conferences, and it is possible 
to obtain the services of physicians, so- 
cial workers, or psychologists when a 
case demands them. 

The process of selecting pupils for 
CSP did not exclude those who pre- 
sented more or less serious problems. 
Four youngsters, two boys and two 
girls, were discovered almost immedi- 
ately to have most serious handicaps to 
overcome. No one of them could be 
regarded as a model young man or 
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woman of today, but the large amount 
of individual attention which it was 
possible to give them under the auspices 
of CSP may have enabled them to ad- 
just themselves better than they other- 
wise would have done. About all that 
can be said definitely is that these boys 
and girls have received more attention 
than would have been possible in the 
standard school situation. Whether they 
actually benefited must remain a matter 
of conjecture. 

Regarding other pupils with prob- 
lems, several other apparently fairly 
serious difficulties have been resolved 
with results which, to date, are gratify- 
ing. Here again, it is impossible to 
attribute this success to any inherent su- 
periority of the Combined-Study Plan. 
It is entirely possible that maturation 
or some other unknown factor is pri- 
marily responsible. Furthermore, these 
pupils might have been served just as 
successfully in the traditional school 
situation. But at least such adjustments 
are gratifying to those who have a “Be- 
fore” and “After” acquaintance with 
them. 


The CSP teacher enjoys several ad- 
vantages, from a purely personal stand- 
point, Since many administrative phases 
of attendance, counseling, and guidance 
are absorbed in the plan, class interrup- 
tions of pupils’ time are negligible. The 
boy who cut gym yesterday and the girl 
who wants to talk about her dad in the 
Navy can get their needs cared for at 
times convenient for the class. Besides, 
the boy knows he will almost certainly 
be found out, so probably he doesn’t cut. 


HERE is certain to be more or less 

unavoidable confusion at the begin- 
ning and end of every school term. The 
simplicity and compactness of CSP have 
reduced this to a minimum. When three 
teachers have pupils two-thirds of the 
time, fewer report cards can get mis- 
placed. Program changes are fewer; 
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trumped-up reasons sometimes given 
by pupils for changes or other privileges 
are quickly apprehended. The nuisances 
which late arrivals can cause in a class 
are too well known to need elaboration. 
Any system which guarantees the wel- 
fare of the pupil and decreases this con- 
fusion is a boon. 

Under CSP, pupils are so well known 
after the first semester that those first 
hectic days when the teacher must get 
acquainted with the names and faces of 
some hundred and fifty-odd personali- 
ties is avoided. The real process of 
teaching and guiding begins the first 
day. Rapport has been established, the 
pupils know each other, and even class 
organization is brought to a minimum. 
It is difficult for one who has not ex- 
perienced this situation to realize how 
much it means. 

Mechanically, then, the plan saves 
hours of the teacher’s time—time which 
may be spent in being a better teacher. 
The resultant decrease in nervous strain 
is advantageous even if this energy is 
more than expended in more profes- 
sional channels. 


HE fused or combined-study aspect 

of this plan has had happy results 
of two types—personnel and curricular. 
Perhaps the necessity for united effort 
on the part of the personnel involved 
is not always given due consideration 
when “fused” curricula are adopted. 
The Combined-Study Plan has operated 
on the assumption that the closest co- 
operation is absolutely essential to its 
success. The teachers were thoroughly 
convinced of the fundamental validity 
of the general plan which they had 
evolved. With this formulation as a 
major premise (it is not to be regarded 
as either original or superior, but as a 
working basis upon which all were in 
accord), the fact that three teachers 
with different educational backgrounds 
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were working together has been a tre- 
mendous impetus. 

It would be impossible, and certainly 
it is unnecessary, to delineate the contri- 
butions made by each teacher involved 
in this plan. The fact that all of them 
continue to work in increasing harmony 
testifies to their essential satisfaction. 
If the plan were to be duplicated else- 
where, no three or four teachers would 
make identical contributions to those in- 
volved here. It is impossible to dupli- 
cate human situations exactly. If de- 
sirable outcomes result from such plan 
or organization of abilities as has been 
described, however, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the plan itself has merit 
and that similar situations may be cre- 
ated which may result in similar de- 
sirable outcomes. 

As regards curricular results, the plan 
probably is neither superior nor inferior 
to other fused curriculum projects. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
fused curriculum have been published 
too often to merit repetition here. The 
dangers of overgeneralization are per- 
haps as serious as are those of over- 
specialization ; teachers in CSP are con- 
scious of both. So far, it would be im- 
prudent for this group to attempt an 
evaluation of the merits of either side 
of the controversy. 


These teachers are cheered at the 
success of their efforts in meeting the 
needs of high school pupils—the key- 
note of the first year’s operation. Jt is 
the considered opinion of the teachers 
involved that significant progress has 
been made and that the Combined-Study 
Plan offers unique opportunities for 
continued progress. It is hoped to docu- 
ment this progress with more tangible 
evidence than “considered opinion” in 
future articles. So far as war conditions 
permit, it is expected to continue oper- 
ations until these pupils graduate from 
high school. 


























Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Critical Analysis of Three Types of Radio 
Listening, by Elmer Julius Erickson. Un- 
published doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Southern California, 1942; 271 pages. 


ONTEMPORARY commercial, 
political, and social organizations 
utilize the radio on a colossal scale to 
disseminate information, to mold pub- 
lic opinion, and, in some cases at least, 
to stimulate critical thinking. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising 
to find that there has been, and is, under 
way a vast amount of experimentation 
and research designed to explore the 
educational potentialities of the radio. 
To date, the findings are neither con- 
clusive nor free from contradiction. 
That radio listening may be of material 
assistance in the acquisition of certain 
linguistic and musical behaviors and 
factual information seems clear. The 
evidence bearing on its influence upon 
critical thinking, attitudes, and interests 
in basic social issues is inconclusive, 
and, to some extent, contradictory. 
Finally, there is consistent evidence that 
young people spend much time listening 
to the radio, that they have decided pro- 
gram preferences, and that rarely do 
they have the benefit of mature guid- 
ance. 


Such is the setting of Erickson’s 
investigation. His immediate purpose 
was to determine whether three meth- 
ods of radio listening—out-of-school, 
classroom, and radio-transcription 
listening—are effective in building up 
pupils’ information, improving their 
critical thinking, modifying their atti- 





tudes, and increasing their interests in 
basic social issues. The general intent, 
it should be noted, was not to compare 
the three methods but rather to utilize 
them as different approaches to the 
evaluation of radio listening as an edu- 
cational instrument. 


The out-of-school approach used the 
“Town Meeting” series in which basic 
issues were discussed by nationally 
known speakers. It was part of a study 
sponsored by the “Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts Staff” of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Erickson being in immediate 
charge of the experimental program in 
one of the six participating high schools. 

The experimental population, con- 
sisting of ninety-seven carefully equated 
pairs of social studies pupils, was di- 
vided into radio-listening and non-radio 
classes with identical opportunities for 
class study and discussion of the issues 
presented in the broadcasts. The only 
difference in the programs of the two 
groups was the source of basic infor- 
mation: assigned home radio listening 
in the case of the former, and required 
reading and project work in the case 
of the latter. Pre- and postinformation, 
attitude, and critical thinking test scores 
supplied the basic data for the compari- 
son of the gains of the two types of 
classes. Additional data were obtained 
from systematic appraisal reports by 
pupils and teachers. 

The radio-transcription approach 
utilized the “Americans All—Immi- 
grants All” series of electrical re- 
cordings for in-school use, featuring 
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dramatic presentations of immigrant 
contributions to American life. Aside 
from the use of recordings, the experi- 
mental program differed from the pre- 
ceding one primarily in the substitution 
of “in-school” for “home” listening. 
Beyond this, it was confined to one 
school with an experimental population 
of sixty-six equated pairs of social 
studies pupils. The instructional set- 
ting and the evaluative instruments and 
procedures were identical. 

The classroom approach utilized 
“This Living World” series presenting 
accounts and panel discussions espe- 
cially designed for high school pupils. 
The experimental set-up differed from 
the preceding in that there were no con- 
trol classes and only about one-third 
of the experimental population of 362 
pupils were given pre- and post-tests. 
The procedure was, therefore, explora- 
tory rather than strictly experimental. 

The findings fall into two categories : 
(1) those relating to differences in 
gains from pre- to post-tests, and (2) 
those implied in pupil and teacher ap- 
praisal responses. 

Without going into detail, the mean 
differences in gains from pre- to post- 
tests generally favor the radio pupils 
with critical ratios approaching statisti- 
cal significance. With some exceptions, 
this is true for critical thinking and 
attitudes as well as information. Erick- 
son feels that the gains favor the radio 
pupils sufficiently to warrant the con- 
tinued use of radio learning methods. 

The findings implied in pupil and 
teacher responses favor the radio in 
more positive fashion. Erickson sum- 
marizes them in part as follows: 


Pupils rate radio listening high in educa- 
tional worth because they find in the radio- 
listening experience (1) a stimulus to reading, 
thinking, and discussion; (2) a source of in- 
formation vitalized by its recency and by the 
uniqueness of the manner in which it is pre- 
sented; and (3) a frame of reference which 
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aids them in understanding more clearly the 
principles and problems of our democracy. 

Teachers rated the experience highly be- 
cause it (1) provided pupils with new and 
interesting educational experiences; (2) stim- 
ulated pupil activity; (3) gave new life to 
familiar theme and content; and (4) aided in 
building up thoughtful tolerance among pupils 
for the other fellow’s point of view. 

Equally pertinent are the findings re- 
lating to pupil and teacher preferences 
regarding types of programs and modes 
of presentation. Erickson says: 

High school pupils decidedly prefer educa- 
tional broadcasts: (1) that are dramatized 
rather than narrated; (2) that deal with prob- 
lems in which young people are concerned; 
(3) that rely upon content and structure at all 
times understandable to classroom listeners. 
.... Teachers like programs in which pupils 
are vitally interested, programs that challenge 
pupils’ thinking and that serve to correlate 
materials from the various curricular areas. 

Variety and uniqueness in manner of pres- 
entation are important—and logical order of 
presentation, including rich preparatory and 
follow-up activities, seem to be required for 
effective radio learning. The wide variety of 
these preparatory and follow-up activities re- 
ported by teachers indicated that interested 
teachers and pupils make the total radio- 
listening situation both meaningful and dy- 
namic. 


N conclusion, Erickson strongly 

recommends that schools carry on a 
continuous program of testing and 
evaluation of radio programs, that 
teacher training institutions and school 
administrators provide courses for the 
training of teachers in the techniques 
of radio education, that those responsi- 
ble for the preparation of broadcast 
series give careful consideration to the 
needs and interests of young people, 
that schools supply themselves with ade- 
quate recordings and equipment, and 
that parents and teachers familiarize 
themselves with the radio-listening in- 
terests of young people and with the 
many fine network programs in order 
that they might be more adequately 
equipped to administer effective guid- 
ance, 
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Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium is en- 

titled “What the Army and Navy 
Are Teaching Us About Visual Aids.” 
It describes how the Services are mak- 
ing use of visual aids, with particular 
emphasis on their use of motion pictures 
and animation. 

Because they have heard such start- 
ling stories of how much the Services 
have speeded up the teaching of infor- 
mation, skills, techniques, and attitudes 
by the use of visual aids, school people 
have been anxious to learn how these 
phenomena have been achieved. In 
the articles included in the December 
JournaL, Army and Navy men direct- 
ing various phases of the visual-aids 
program for their respective branches 
of the service tell of the work that is 
going on. 

Articles in the symposium cover such 
topics as the following : using animation 
as a teaching device—an article from 
the Walt Disney Studios, slide films in 
naval training, motion pictures in the 
Navy’s training program, nonphoto- 
graphic training aids, supervising and 
evaluating the use of visual training 
aids, 

Service men contributing articles, 
most of them California educators be- 
fore the war, are the following: Lieu- 
tenants Reginald Bell, Orville Goldner, 
Jay D. Dresser—all of the Navy’s 
Training Film Branch, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Com- 
mander William Exton Jr. and Lt. 
Francis W. Noel, both of the Navy’s 
Training Aids Section, Bureau of 
Naval Pesonnel, Washington, D. C.; 
and Franklin R. Thomas, technical ser- 
geant, in charge of animation of instruc- 
tional films, Air Forces Motion Picture 
Unit. 

Dr. Frank W. Thomas, president of 
Fresno State College, who with Lieu- 
tenant Bell has organized the sym- 
posium, writes a summarizing article. 





He develops what might be called a phi- 
losophy of visual aids and then ex- 
amines the army and navy programs to 
find how they are going to contribute 
to the schools. 

Other articles in this issue include a 
description of San Diego’s effort to de- 
termine the major learnings, in specific 
aspects of the curriculum, which are 
fundamental for everyone, written by 
Miss Elsa G. Bauer and Dr. John Asel- 
tine, both of the San Diego High 
School. 


As is customary, the December Jour- 
NAL includes the annual index of au- 
thors and articles for the current year’s 
issues. 





The Group Subscription Plan 


ORE than fifty schools took ad- 

vantage of the JourNaA’s Group 
Subscription Plan last year, whereby 
the price of a year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL becomes $1.00 when as many 
as one-third of the members of the 
faculty subscribe. Thus, over 1,000 
individuals received their copies of the 
magazine for $2.00 less than the regu- 
lar subscription price and $1.00 less 
than they would have paid had they 
signed up as associate members of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

This year the same group subscrip- 
tion plan is being continued, and already 
five additional schools have become a 
part of the plan—Gonzales Union High 
School, Hoopa Valley High School, 
Kernville Junior High School, Strath- 
more Union High School, and Tran- 
quillity Union High School. 

Schools can begin their group sub- 
scriptions at any time during the school 
year, their total list of subscriptions 
running for exactly one year thereafter. 
Renewals are due at this time for those 
schools which signed up last year during 
October or November. 
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